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The Need of the Hour. 


It is a wise plan 


to keep a box of BEECHAM’S PILLS in the house. They are always ready—any hour of 

the day or night—to relieve those sudden attacks of Stomach Pain, Nausea, Indigestion, 

Colic, and Biliousness, that occur in every household. BEECHAM’S PILLS are easily 

taken by young or old, and require no preparation before administering. Their good effects 
are felt soon after the first dose is taken. 


The need of a safe and efficacious family medicine is felt in every home. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


are a vegetable remedy for the numerous ills that begin in the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 

bowels. ‘They are a natural,medicine carefully compounded of vegetable roots and herbs. 

That their virtues are widely recognised is evidenced by their immense sale, which is in 

excess of 6,c00,000 boxes every year. Try them when you feel out of sorts, and note the 

wholesome effect on the stomach, the bowels, the head, and complexion. It’s a good idea 
to keep a box handy. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc. 


5 Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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THE question of the moment is, What is to 
become of Crosby Hall? The freeholder, 
Alderman Sir Horatio Davies, has sold it to 
the directors of the Chartered Bank of India 
at a price, it is understood, of £178,000, 
and the directors, it is believed, propose to 
demolish the historic building and replace it 
by a modern bank. We can hardly believe 
that Londoners will stand quietly by and see 
such destruction wrought without a strong 
effort to prevent it. ‘The Court of Common 
Council at first refused to move in the matter, 
but has now agreed to reconsider its position. 
Many of the citizens have shown that they 
are neither ignorant nor neglectful of their 
historic past, and are doing their utmost to 
preserve Crosby Hall from demolition. The 
building has many historic associations, and 
is a fine example of fifteenth-century domestic 
architecture. Especially noteworthy is the 
splendid timber-work of the inner roof of 
the great hall, which dates from 1466. 
When Sir John Crosby, who built the Hall, 
died, the house passed by purchase to the 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 
Within its walls, in 1483, the crown was 
offered to Richard by the Lord Mayor and 
citizens. Later it became an appropriate 
residence for the Lord Mayor. Between 
1516 and 1523 Crosby Hall was occupied 
by Sir Thomas More, who welcomed 
Henry VIII. more than once to the 
mansion. After the Dissolution, it was 
bought by one Antonio Bonvici, a merchant 
VOL, Ill. 
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of Lucca, from the King for £207 18s. 4d. 
Bonvici subsequently forfeited the property, 
which was then granted by Henry VIII. to 
Lord Darcy. Another resident at Crosby 
Hall was Lord Mayor Sir John Spencer, 
“the rich Spencer,” who entertained Queen 
Elizabeth there, and it is interesting to note 
that Shakespeare was in 1598 a parishioner 
of St. Helen’s. The Earl of Northampton 
and Sir John Langham subsequently tenanted 
the Hall, which at one period was used as a 
prison for the Royalists detained for trial. 


& od 

The palace escaped the Great Fire. A floor 
was put in the great hall in 1672, so that the 
upper part from the level of the minstrels’ 
gallery might be used for Nonconformist 
meetings, and for ninety-two years it was 
devoted to these religious services. The 
last sermon was preached there on October 1, 
1769. In 1692 the lower part of the hall 
was let as a warehouse, and eight years later 
the building was the meeting-house of the 
East India Company. The place was re- 
stored by public subscription in 1836, and 
reopened by the Lord Mayor. It was sub- 
sequently the head-quarters of a literary and 
scientific institute, in which the late Prince 
Consort took a deep interest. In 1860 the 
Hall passed into the hands of a firm of wine 
merchants; and twelve years later, again 
changing hands, it became a restaurant, and 
has so remained till the present time. 

The illustration on the next page, for the use 
of which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
the proprietors of the London Argus, shows 
the gabled front of the Hall in the main 
street, which is modern work. But the 
building behind—the ancient mansion, 
which is associated with so many great 
names and with so many moving events in 
our English history—should surely be pre- 
served, It will be a pitiful blot upon the 
civic record if so storied a house be allowed 
to perish. 


‘te 
Referring to the splendid timber-work in the 
roof of Crosby Hall, mentioned in the first 
“ Note” above, the Bui/der of June 8 thus 
describes it: “Ornamented pendants hang 
from the points of intersection of low-pointed 
arches, the spandrels being pierced with 
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CROSBY HALL. 


timbers are carved with flowers and foliage that spring from angle pillars with bosses and 
in a hollow, and the whole springs from foliage at the points of intersection.” 
octangular stone corbels on the piers between 

the windows. The oriel of the hall is vaulted The duty of the moment is to save Crosby 
in stone and beautifully groined, having ribs Hall from destruction ; consideration of the 
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uses to which it might be put will come later. 
Meanwhile, we note with approval an ad- 
mirable suggestion made by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, the Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, that the 
Hall “would make a magnificent City 
museum of the type of the Cluny in Paris.” 


By a curious coincidence, it is announced 
that amongst a quantity of what were sup- 
posed to be waste papers, acquired a little 
while ago by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
have been found a number of valuable docu- 
ments of the time of King Edward VI. and 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, relating to the 
various tenancies of Crosby Hall, or Crosby 
Place. 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on June 6 the following gentlemen were 
elected fellows: The Hon. John Fortescue 
and Messrs. A. W. N. Burder, F. S. Danson, 
Alban Head, F. H. Tristram Jervoise, and 
Edward Wooler. 

&¢ ¢ 
It is proposed to place a memorial of the 
late Rev. J. L. Fish, for forty years Rector 
of St. Margaret-Pattens, in the City, in the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, Carisbrooke Castle. 
Mr. Fish took a deep interest in the restora- 
tion of this chapel. The honorary secretaries 
of the movement are the Rev. S. E. L. 
Spooner - Lillingston, 29, Hanover Court, 
Hanover Square, W., and Mr. J. S. Ham, 
Einhallow, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Antiquaries, and all who value the preserva- 
tion of archzological remains, will learn with 
unmixed pleasure of the steps to be taken by 
the Egyptian Government to secure that the 
raising of the Assouan dam and the con- 
sequent submergence of a vast area of 
country rich in historic remains shall not 
be permitted to work more havoc than is 
inevitable in carrying out this great project. 
The care already taken to maintain the 
remains on the Island of Phile is to be 
extended to other places of archzological 
and architectural interest which will be sub- 
merged when the enlarged reservoir is full. 


No less a sum than £E.60;000 is to be spent 
by the Egyptian Government, and a thorough 


archzological survey is to be taken in hand. 
The survey, as the Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries informs us, is to include all 
temples and town sites, cemeteries and all 
other indications of ancient civilization, plans 
of these being prepared to a large scale. 
Copies will be made of all inscriptions, 
whether on walls or rocks, beginning with 
those which will be first submerged. The 
ancient cemeteries, etc., will be excavated, 
and everything will be recorded. The 
temples ard other ancient buildings that 
may possibly be affected by the increased 
level of the water in the reservoir will be 
underpinned, fortified, and at the same time 
measured and drawn. Lastly, the result of all 
investigations will be published to the world. 


The remains of a Roman villa of considerable 
size have been unearthed by Dr. Hensleigh 
Walter, of Stoke-under-Ham, at the eastern 
entrance of the Roman _ stronghold of 
Hamdon Hill, Somerset. Portions of several 
rooms have been uncovered, and pieces of 
plaster frescoed in various colours, numerous 
fragments of Roman tiles, pottery, window- 
glass, etc., have been discovered. In other 
parts of the hill Dr. Walter has recently dis- 
covered various articles of great antiquarian 
interest, including, it is reported, one of the 
finest Roman steel-yards that has-been found 
in Britain, with leaden weight and bronze 
scale-pan complete. 
; ¢ + ¢ 

During May some excavations were made by 
the Aldeburgh Literary Society in a small 
sandy mound on the edge of the River Alde, 
near Aldeburgh. The results show that the 
mound is the site of some kind of Roman 
settlement. Trenching revealed a quantity 
of Roman pottery, in a very fragmentary con- 
dition, unfortunately, but the larger part of 
an urn (dark grey in colour), 5 inches across 
the rim, and ro inches in height, with a 
criss-cross pattern, was found, together with 
a whole mortar in two pieces, 9 inches in 
diameter. Several specimens of ‘Samian ” 
ware, one part of a cup or small bowl, with 
the clearly incised name of the maker, 
Quinti, at the bottom inside, and many 
fragments with patterns, were also found. 
Professor Flinders Petrie, writes the Secretary 
of the Society, pronounced the pottery to be 
2H 2 
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of the first or second centuries, certainly 
before Constantine, and therefore of good 
design and workmanship, the presence of 
Samian ware also denoting that the post was 
probably at one time of some official im- 
portance. Later there was unearthed a 
pretty little bronze locket, opening on a 
hinge, with a pattern of circles on the lid, 
and a ground-work of blue enamel. A pair 
of bronze tweezers, a bronze ring, a bronze 
bodkin, a few pieces of lead originally 
attached to fishing-nets, some iron nails, 
much refuse in the shape of animal bones, 
shells of oysters, cockles,-whelks, etc., a few 
remains of brick tiles and flues, some burnt 
earth and charcoal, and an Anglo-Saxon 
horseshoe, were also discovered. No foun- 
dations of any kind could be traced. The 
oyster-shells, by the way, are of enormous 
size, and quite unlike those of the present 
natives found on the Suffolk coast. The 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Percy Clark, The 
Hatch, Aldeburgh, Suffolk, will be glad to 
receive donations in aid of the further ex- 
cavations which the results already obtained 
show to be desirable. 


2 2 
On June 6 the ruins of the historic Abbey of 
Glastonbury, together with the surrounding 
estate, comprising altogether about 33 acres, 
were sold by auction. Prior to the begin- 
ning of the bidding the auctioneer referred 
to the historical associations of the place, and 
mentioned that the income from the estate 
was £625 ayear. The first bid was one of 
424,000, and an American competitor ran up 
the price by bids of £1,000 to £30,000, at 
which price the property was knocked down 
to Mr. Ernest Jardine, of Nottingham, a lace 
machinery manufacturer. -Since the sale it 
has become known that Mr. Jardine pur- 
chased Glastonbury Abbey with a view to its 
being acquired by the Church of England. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells has made 
himself responsible for the ultimate payment 
to Mr. Jardine of £30,000, in addition to 
the expenses of the sale and the payment of 
interest upon the money the latter advances 
at a reasonable rate, until the whole is paid 
off. In response to an appeal issued 
privately, the Bishop has received guarantees 
to the amount of £15,000, and he now 
makes a public appeal to members of the 


Church of England for their generous assist- 
ance. A “Glastonbury Abbey Fund” 
Account has been opened at Messrs. Stuckey 
and Co.’s Bank, Wells, to which contri- 
butions may be sent, or they may be paid 
direct to the Bishop. 


Under the presidency of the Master of 
Trinity, Commendatore Boni lectured in the 
Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge, on May 27, 
on his recent excavations of the Forum in 
Rome. In a succession of word pictures, 
drawings, and photographs, he sketched with 
breathless rapidity the ancient city from 
Neolithic to Early Christian times, and 
briefly referred to the work which he hoped 
to complete at Rome. The lecture was 
especially interesting from a personal touch 
at its close. Commendatore Boni and Dr. 
Waldstein have been brought into opposition 
by the recent controversy over the proposed 
excavation of Herculaneum; but the occa- 
sion was seized for reconciliation. Signor 
Boni closed his remarks with a reference to 
the Herculaneum project, and a tribute to 
Dr. Waldstein’s interest therein, and Dr. 
Waldstein, standing with him on the same 
platform, gave expression to the value of the 
work of Commendatore Boni, and to the 
pains the enthusiast who gave of his best to 
work of this kind had to suffer from un- 
appreciated efforts. He wished Commen- 
datore Boni all success in the task yet before 
him, and expressed a hope that his labours 
might receive the recognition they deserved 
in his lifetime. ‘The moment and the utter- 
ances were worthy of two distinguished men 
of science. 


In connexion with the forthcoming celebra- 
tion of Liverpool’s 7ooth birthday there are 
to be, among other events, an exhibition of 
local products and antiquities, to be held in 
the Walker Art Gallery from July 15 to 
August 10; a thanksgiving service in St. 
George’s Hall on Sunday, August 4; and a 
great historical pageant and procession in the 
Wavertree Park on August 3, 5, and 6. 
v 

An exceptionally interesting archeological 
discovery, says the Yorkshire Fost, has been 
made at Hunmanby, near Filey, in a clay-pit 
near the station, the property of Mr. Parker. 














A recent landslip disclosed the presence of 
some pieces of bronze, and Mr. T. Sheppard, 
F.G.S., of the Hull Municipal Museum, to 
whom a telegram was sent, promptly visited 
the place, and with the assistance of Mr. 
C. G. Danford, of Reighton Hall, conducted 
excavations which yielded important results. 
The objects whose exposure by the fall of 
gravel had suggested investigation were 
readily identified as a bronze bridle-bit and 
fragments of a thin bronze plate, and a care- 
ful examination of the slipped mass of gravel 
resulted in the finding of the iron hoop of a 
chariot wheel, although this was in numerous 
fragments. From the specimens obtained 
the diameter of the wheel is calculated to 
have been nearly 3 feet. Portions of the iron 
hoops for the naves were also secured. 
These appeared to be of thicker material, 
and, if complete, would be 6 or 7 inches 
across. Obvious traces of wood were found 
adhering to the iron of both the large and 
small hoops, but nothing was present to 
indicate how many spokes existed. One or 
two pieces of curved iron were also found, 
but until they are cleaned it is not possible to 
assign their use. 


Further very careful examination of the grave 
in which the chariot had been buried revealed 
towards the bottom traces of bronze, and 
after several hours’ work it was seen that 
lying on the bottom of the grave was a large 
shield of wood, apparently oak, ornamented 
on the upper surface with exceedingly thin 
plates of bronze, and with a border formed 
of more substantial material—a strip of 
bronze about ,, inch in thickness and ? inch 
in width. This had been carefully hammered 
over into a U section, into which the edge of 
the wood shield was clearly fitted. This 
bronze strip was fastened to the wood by 
means of small bronze rivets about } inch 
long, exactly the thickness and shape of the 
ordinary household pin head. 

Unfortunately the greater portion of this 
shield had fallen with the landslip, and 
with the exception of a few pieces of the 
bronze forming the border none of it was 
recovered, nor is this to be wondered at, 
as even in that portion examined in position 
both the wood and the thin ornamental 
plates were so fragile and decayed that 
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they would not bear touching. As much 
as could be possibly moved was taken away, 
though this was only accomplished by also 
removing the soil upon which it rested. The 
portion of the shield remaining was nearly 
2 feet long—almost straight sided—except 
towards one end, where the edge curved 
round, from which it would appear that. the 
complete shield was probably straight sided, 
with rounded ends, and probably resembled 
in shape the well-known enamelled bronze 


‘shield from the Thames at Battersea, figured 


as frontispiece to the recently issued Guide to 
Antiquities of the. Early Iron Age in the 
British Museum. At Hunmanby, however, 
it was obvious that the whole of the shield 
had not been covered with bronze, but was 
ornamented with thin plates, riveted on to 
the wood. Where the bronze had not 
entirely disappeared, it was seen to be orna- 
mented with the scroll work in repoussé, so 
characteristic of the late Celtic period. Small 
pieces of this remained, and were carefully 
removed, whilst in other places the rivets 
alone indicated where the bronze covering 
had been. 


Across one end of the shield were the 
remains of a flattened tube of thin bronze, of 
which little more than the cast remained, the 
metal having almost entirely disappeared. 
This was traced for about 6 inches, and may 
have been the remains of the thin end of a 
bronze scabbard, or of a spear—most probably 
the latter, as no other signs of a sword were 
visible. Near the edge of the shield, and a few 
inches above it, were two large curved pieces of 
iron, of doubtful use, possibly part of the 
chariot ; as well as various other pieces of that 
metal. Amongst the latter were two rivet- 
shaped pieces of iron (¢.¢., small bars with 
“heads” at the ends), with the wood still 
adhering to the sides, evidently used in con- 
nexion with the construction of the chariot. 
These, and many other evidences of the 
vehicle itself, having been buried, are of 
importance, as according to some authorities 
a “chariot-burial’’ sometimes means that 
only the wheels and horse-trappings were 
interred with the warrior. 


Fragments of bones and of a horse’s teeth were 
found, and also the iron tyre of the second 
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wheel. The position of the iron demonstrated 
that the wheel, and presumably the chariot also, 
had been buried in its normal standing posi- 
tion, and that as the wood decayed, the tyre 
gradually subsided under the weight of the 
earth above. Had the wheels alone been 
buried, even in a “standing” position, the 
soil would gradually have taken the place of 
the decaying wood, and the tyre would have 
been found complete. Between the two 
crushed portions of this iron rim were found 
the remains of the smaller ring of iron which 
surrounded the nave of the wheel. The 
burial probably dates from the second or first 
century B.c. When it is remembered that 
Canon Greenwell, Mr. Mortimer, and others 
have opened somewhere about 700 early 
British burial mounds in the East of York- 
shire, and that out of that enormous number 
only about half a dozen chariot burials were 
met with, the importance of the present 
discovery at Hunmanby will be appreciated. 
The relics have been placed in the Municipal 
Museum at Hull. 


+ ¢ 
We are glad to hear that the ancient gate- 
house of Westbury College, at. Westbury-on- 
Trym, has been handed over to the care of 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 


‘Interest or Natural Beauty. 


The country house and grounds known as 
“ Kit’s Coty Estate” are in the market for 
sale. The estate takes its name from the 
well-known cromlech known as “ Kit’s Coty 
House,” which stands in one of the fields. 


A terra-cotta urn containing more than 100 
copper coins was unearthed on Whit-Monday 
by workmen engaged in preparing the 
Brooklands Motor Track at Weybridge. 
There was a scramble, and some of the 
coins were sold and pawned. The police 
recovered sixty-eight, but the urn was broken 
and lost. The Coroner sat on June 7, and 
the jury found that “the sixty-eight coins 
were treasure trove, to be taken and seised 
unto His Majesty.” 


In May, while one of the Sisters at Malling 
Abbey was at work in the garden, she came 
across a small metal figure, of which an 
enlarged photograph is reproduced opposite. 


It is supposed to be one of the pilgrims’ 
signs which were of old given to those who 
visited the Abbey. It probably dates from 
about 1300. The sign is a figure of the 
Virgin Mary, crowned, with a sceptre in her 
right hand, and the infant Saviour in the 
left. The lower part of the child’s body is 
concealed by the cloak which the Virgin is 
wearing. At the base is the inscription in 
perfectly legible letters: “Ego diligentes 
me diligo”’ (“I dearly love those who love 
me”). The long pigtail of hair falling down 
the back is an aid to fixing the date as the 





(From a photograph by Mr. Elwin Baldock, West Malling.) 


fourteenth century. The figure is an inch 
in length, and weighs 3 dwts. 18 grs. (Troy 
weight). For the use of the block we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the editor of the 
Kent Messenger. 

&¢ * 


The Derbyshire Pennine Club, which has 
recently been carrying on excavations at 
Rainster Rocks, in the Peak district, has 
made some remarkable finds. Four bronze 
coins which were found have been assigned 
by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., to the period 
A.D. 250-280. There was also unearthed a 
quantity of ironwork, including an axe-head, 
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a buckle, and a miniature sickle hook, while 
many varieties of pottery, embracing no 
fewer than thirty-five different designs of 
rims, were discovered. Some of the designs 
are plain and others ornamental, but all are 
very beautiful. Among the other finds are 
part of a quern, a piece of grey glazed ware, 
representing Roman “ engine turning,” bottle- 
neck and flat dishes, fragments of “ Samian” 
pottery, and a most delicate piece of earthen- 
ware, which appeared to be part of a seven- 
teenth-century drinking-cup. 


The annual meetings of the Wilts Archzo- 
logical Society will be held at Swindon on 
July 3, 4, and 5; and of the Somersetshire 
Archzological Society at Shepton Mallet on 


July 9, 10, and 11. 
le tk . 


Romsey is to have its pageant in celebration 
of the millenary of the founding of its Abbey 
on July 25, 26, and 27, in Broadlands 
Park, the beautiful seat of Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley. On each day there will be a solemn 
service in the fine old Abbey, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed the 
hope that he will be able to attend and 
preach on the opening day. The pageant 
is under the control of Mr. F. R. Benson, 
while the eleven episodes have been written 
by Mr. W. H. Cooke-Yarborough (brother 
of the Vicar), Canon Skrine, and Miss M. 
Anderson Morshead, the music having been 
composed by Mr. Louis Tours. 


The Manorial Society is about to issue the 
first of a series of lists of such Manor Court 
Rolls as are in the possession of private 
individuals, or in the custody of the stewards 
of the manors to which the Rolls relate, or 
in that of corporate bodies, as distinguished 
from those Court Rolls which are preserved 
in the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum Library, and other public deposi- 
tories of collections of MSS. and other 
documents of antiquarian interest. It is 
obvious that the success of such an under- 
taking will depend, to a great extent, dn the 
loyal support and cordial co-operation of 
local antiquaries. Any information respect- 
ing the existence of Court Rolls, the periods 
which they cover, and their present cus- 
todians, will be gratefully received by the 





Registrar of the Society (Mr. Charles Green- 
wood, F.C.I.S.), 1, Mitre Court Buildings, 
Temple, E.C. The lists will be issued in 
parts, at intervals, as such information 
accumulates, and supplied gratuitously to 
members of the Society. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
value of such lists to the cause of antiquarian 
research, especially as they will supplement 
those which are to be found in the national 
and other public collections above referred to. 


¢ + 
The Builder had one of its always good 
ecclesiological articles in its issue for June 15, 
desctibing, this time, the church at West 
Walton, one of the five splendid churches 
—the Marshland Churches—which adorn the 
north-west corner of Norfolk. West Walton 
has not only great constructive beauty and 
dignity, but presents many points of detail 
of interest, to which full justice is done by 
the writer of the article. One noticeable 
feature is the fine detached bell-tower. This 
peculiarity is not so uncommon as is some- 
times supposed, for, “all told, there are 
between thirty and forty cases in England 
where the tower stands isolated from the 
rest of the fabric.’ The last paragraph of 
the article, which is accompanied by several 


illustrations, is painful reading: ‘It is most 


distressing to note the shocking state of 
repair of this singularly beautiful and in- 
valuable relic of the skill of our forefathers 
in the thirteenth century. For many years 
the fabric has been going from bad to worse. 
At the present time the rain streams into 
nave and aisles whenever there is a storm ; 
their use has been abandoned, and the 
chancel has been fenced off with match- 
boarding for services. Its condition is a 
crying scandal to all concerned.” 
qe 

The Zribune Rome correspondent, under 
date June 14, writes ;: “Some very important 
discoveries have been made this week on the 
Palatine Hill, where excavations have been 
constantly in progress for some time past. 
The operations have been conducted with 
especial care, in order to avoid destroying 
the upper stratum of antiquities while 
seaching for treasures beneath. 

This patient burrowing, carried out under 
the direction of Professor Vaglieri and Count 
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Cozza, has met with a rich reward in the 
laying open of a burial-place enclosing the 
remains of a chief of an ancient tribe belong- 
ing to a period anterior to the foundation of 
Rome. This, however, is only one of a 
series of interesting discoveries at various 
points on this historic hill. So numerous 
are they, in fact, that the addition of appen- 
dices to guide books will become an 
immediate necessity.” 


¢ + #¢ 


During the progress of some excavations in 
Blue Boar Lane, Leicester, workmen have 
come across a well-preserved massive stone 
column, at a depth of about 20 feet. The 
discovery, which probably goes back to the 
Roman period, strengthens the supposition 
that the Forum or Market Place stood near 
the spot known as Holy Cross. Mrs. Fielding 
Johnson, in her interesting history, says: ‘‘ In 
close proximity to the Forum would stand 
the Preetorium, or Governor’s residence, and 
the Basilica, or Court of Justice; while baths, 
temples, and other public buildings, and the 
private and official dwellings of the more 
important citizens, would each lend their con- 
tribution to the dignity and beauty of this 
part of the town.” It is more than probable 
that the latest discovery at one time formed 
a part of the Forum, or one of the public 
buildings. Steps are being taken to preserve 
the column, and excavations will be extended 
round about the spot. 


+¢ ¢+ ¢ 
In the Church of Muchelney, the Somerset 
village famous for its historical association 
with Alfred the, Great, a new organ has been 
placed to succeed an instrument which has 
done service there for the past 100 years, 
The old instrument was of the barrel organ 
type, and limited the congregation to twelve 
tunes only. Itis still in good working order, 
and is believed to be one of the very few 
remaining of its kind. The story was told 
at the dedication gathering how on one 
occasion the century-old organ, having been 
duly wound up and started with a tune, 
refused to stop when the time came for the 
sermon, and had to be removed bodily to 
the churchyard. We fancy this story has 
seen considerable service in relation to more 
than one organ of the old type. 


The original warrant for the Massacre of 
Glencoe, which was printed in full in our 
March “ Notes,” was sold by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson on May 29. Bidding began at 
450, and the hammer fell to £1,400, the 
purchaser being Mr. Tregaskis, the well- 
known bookseller of Holborn. 

. oe 
Among recent newspaper antiquarian articles 
we note “Old Tavern Signs,” with illustrations, 
in the City Press, May 25; “Dr. Stein’s Expe- 
dition in Central Asia,” a long and interest- 
ing account, in the Zimes, May 25; the 
“ History of Canterbury Castle,” by Mr. 
B. F. Hopper, in the KXentish Express, 
May 18; “ Notts and Lincolnshire Brassés,” 
in the LVottingham Guardian, May 23; 
“ Village Surnames around Grantham, 1327- — 
1332, by Mr. A. Welby, in the Grantham 
Journal, June 15; and two beautifully illus- 
trated papers in Country Life—one on “‘ Old 
Wealden Ironwork at Warnham Court,” by 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, in the issue for 
May 25, and the other on “Dials and 
Diallers,” by Mr. H. A. Tipping, in the 
number for June 8. 
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Some Chelsea Street Mames. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY, 
siamese 
JHELSEA, like many other of the 
suburbs of London, possessed a 
certain number of street names 
peculiar to itself, derived from 
some local custom or exceptional circum- 
stance ; and such names are gradually dis- 
appearing, either by the renaming of the 
roads, or by the destruction of the streets 
themselves to make way for modern improve- 
ments. Their extinction is always to be 
regretted, whether the result of ignorance or 
of necessity, since they alone often kept alive 
the memory of things or events of more or 
less importance with which they were 
associated. Of such names, very many 
suggest their own origin; many are known 
to have arisen from circumstances or con- 
ditions which have not been wholly: for- 
gotten, whilst the derivation of not a few 
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remains yet to be discovered. Of these last 
some attempts have been made, with more 
or less success, to solve the mystery ; or the 
solution has been regarded in some cases as 
hopeless. Such was the case, for instance, with 
the name of “ Paradise Row,” the author of 
a work on which considers it due to no other 
cause than the general applicability of the 
description. In giving a list of these Chelsea 
names most worthy of notice, we will dis- 
tinguish those which have disappeared from 
the map by #fa/ics, at the same time giving 
none which have not been more or less 
in vogue during the last half-century, In this 
list none of the personal names given to streets 
are quoted ; not only are the common ones 
of Arthur, George, Smith, etc., which Chelsea 
shares with many other places, omitted, 
but also such as Sloane Street, Hans Place, 
and Cadogan Square, with which the history 
of the parish is so closely identified. 
The list comprises the following names: 
(1) Blacklands Lane; (2) Bloody Bridge ; 
(3) Burton’s Court; (4) Butterfly Alley ; 
(5) Bywater Street ; (6) Crooked Usance ; 
(7) Jews Row ; (8) Justice Walk ; (9) King’s 
Road; (10) Leader Street ; (11) Lombard 
Street; (12) Lordship Place; (13) Lots 
Road ; (14) Paradise Row; (15) Pavilion 
Street; (16) Pont Street; (17) Queen’s 
Elm; (18) Zwopenny Walk; (19) Turks 
Row; (20) White Stiles ; (21) World’s End 
Passage. 

1. Blacklands Lane.—This commenced 
with a narrow and winding street starting 
from the King’s Road nearly opposite the 
chapel of the Duke of York’s Schools, and 
extending to the Fulham Road by the 
Admiral Keppel. Between it and the eastern 
boundary of the parish extended a large 
wood, the site of which is now intersected 
by Sloane Street, the whole of which was 
anciently known as “Blacklands.” The 
name of the lane was altered_to Marlborough 
Road, but the name itself survived till quite 
recently in the designation of a large house 
which stood near the south-west corner of 
the land, and which was for the last few 
years of its existence a well-known private 
lunatic asylum. Next to this house and 
in the same lane stood an older house, known 
as Whitelands ; why so named, except for 
greater distinction, is unknown. Both of 
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these houses have been recently cleared 
away for improvements, but the name of the 
latter has been continued, for no apparently 
logical reason, by a successful .educational 
establishment near by in the King’s Road. 

2. Bloody Bridge.—This was a name given 
to a small brick bridge—narrow and steep, 
like those still to be seen crossing canals 
in the neighbourhood of London—which 
spanned the stream of the Westbourne 
running along the eastern boundary of the 
parish, a bridge which was standing well 
within the memory of many still living. A 
foot or plank bridge existed here as early as 
the reign of Elizabeth, even then known by 
the same sad name. But the brick bridge 
was constructed mainly to carry the King’s 
Road from St. James’s to Hampton Court 
through Chelsea. It was chiefly used by the 
foot passengers coming from or going to 
London across the open fields, now covered 
by Belgravia, which stretched from Hyde 
Park Corner to Ranelagh and Chelsea. The 
distance was a good mile of very bad walking 
between gravel-pits and swampy ground in- 
fested with footpads, and extremely dangerous 
at night. The stories of their adventures 
which some of the last generation could tell 
their successors were thrilling in the extreme. 
It was customary for those who desired 
to cross the fields to Chelsea at night to wait 
at Hyde Park Corner until their number was 
sufficient for mutual protection, though even 
this was risky, since in the dark no one 
could distinguish friend from foe; and the 
numerous murders which took place in its 
vicinity during the eighteenth century caused 
the opprobrious epithet to cling to the bridge 
long after the danger had passed away. 

3. Burton’s Court.—This name was for 
many years given to the open ground lying to 
the north of the Hospital, and now separated 
from it by the present Queen’s Road. Until 
nearly the middle of the last century it formed 
an integral part of the Hospital grounds, 
as only a footpath, where old ladies on 
entering were required to take off their clogs 
or pattens, lest they should injure the gravel 
walk, connected Jews Row with Paradise 
Row. The origin of the name is obscure 
and unconnected with any of the surround- 
ing streets or houses, and it may only have 
had some forgotten personal signification. 
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4. Butterfly Alley —This name was, per- 
haps, never officially recognized, and was 
merely intended to be a descriptive one. It 
is now known as the south end of Keppel 
Street, but was within the last few years 
a countrified lane closed at the King’s Road 
end by a swing gate, with a row of cottages 
on one side and on the other a hedgerow, 
which divided it from some large nursery 
gardens, whence, doubtless, rather than from 
the cottages, came the butterflies which gave 
it its name. 

5. Bywater Street.—This is a short street, 
which is a cul-de-sac, running northwards out 
of the King’s Road, near the White Stiles, and 
was erected some fifty or sixty years ago by 
Mr. Charles Lahee, the then parish surveyor. 
The name may be an arbitrary one, or due 
to the association of some one of that name 
with the place. But a different reason for it 
has been suggested. There was once a 
stream running across Chelsea which came 
down from the ponds of Cromwell House 
across the “Flounder Field” whereon Bromp- 
ton Crescent now stands, and filled the 
canals of the Dutch garden of the Hospital. 
The course of this stream may still be traced 
by the depressions of the ground, as in Ives 
Street, behind the Marlborough Road, and in 
Little Smith Street; and there are those 
living who can remember it a willow-shaded 
brook as it crossed the middle of Walton 
Street. Bywater Street backs on to this 
watercourse, and shows by its curve that it 
was adapted to one of the sinuosities of the 
stream, which suggests, though it does not 
prove, the origin of the name. 

6. Crooked Usance.—How this singularly 
inappropriate name, which it now bears, and 
has for many years borne, came to be assigned 
to this street must ever remain a mystery, 
and can only be regarded as the outcome of 
purely poetic fancy, untrammelled by any 
regard for prosaic fact. It runs from Cale 
Street to Russell Street by the workhouse in 
as straight a line as any tie-square could 
make it, and, except by a stray cat or two, 
appears to be entirely unused. There do 
not appear to be any houses in it, and the 
London directory knows it not. 

7. Jews Row.—The portion of Queen’s 
Road facing the hospital burial-ground re- 
tained the name of Jews Row until its 


rebuilding a very short time ago, and was 
an extremely unsavoury locality, gaining its 
name and its unenviable repute from the 
habits of its earlier inhabitants. In years 
gone by, the out-pensioners of the Hospital 
had to attend at Chelsea to receive their 
pensions, and the people of Jews Row, which 
stood by the Hospital gates, laid:themselves 
out to intercept as much of the cash as they 
could do by fair means or foul; and their 
great success in this walk of life caused this 
familiar name to be associated with the 
locality. 

8. Justice Walk.—This is now a short 
paved alley, a little to the north of the old 
church, leading from Church Street into 
Lawrence Street. It was once a pleasant 
grove of lime-trees, and a favourite walk for 
the villagers. No other suggestion for the 
origin of its name has been made except 
that once near it resided some nameless 
justice ; but the fact that the old manor-house 
of the Lawrence family stood at the end of 
it wherein justice of some sort was frequently 
dispensed, makes it more probable that the 
name came from the abstract idea rather than 
from its personal manifestation. 

9. King’s Road.—At the present time the 
King’s Road is the most important part of 
Chelsea, but until quite modern times there 
was no such thoroughfare, and Chelsea had 
become “a village of palaces” before ever 
the King’s Road was thought of. The name 
was not a mere appellation, as is the case 
with numerous “‘ King’s”’ roads to be found 
elsewhere, but intended to distinguish it as 
a road made for the King’s exclusive use, 
and this although the road occupied for its 
whole length, more or less, the position of 
earlier footways or accommodation roads. 
Indeed, in the reign of George I. an attempt 
was made to close it altogether against the 
parishioners. This was too much for the 
people of Chelsea, who had gladly consented 
to Charles II. making his new road to 
Hampton Court while they shared in the 
benefits of it, but objected to it being mono- 
polized by the Hanoverian. The Duchess 
of Beaufort, who had stables by the roadside, 
energetically protested, and her stewards and 
servants cut down an obstructive gate which 
the Surveyor-General had erected, and carried 
away the posts, being set up, she said, on her 
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ground. Sir Hans Sloane, as lord of the 
manor, joined in the protest, with the result 
that the royal claim was quietly withdrawn ; 
but reminiscences of it remained well into 
the last century in the gates which several of 
the older streets retained across them at their 
King’s Road ends. 

10. Leader Street.—Until the beginning 
of the last century the area lying between 
the King’s Road and the Fulham Road was 
open land known as Chelsea Common, and 
the story of its gradual enclosure and the 
changes it underwent in the course of the 
nineteenth century would form an interesting, 
and perhaps not very edifying, chapter in 
local history, and remains yet to be written. 
Before the present church of St. Luke was 
built in the centre of it, this common was 
full of yawning gravel-pits, many of which 
became ponds of dangerous depth, the 
memory of which survives in ‘‘ Pond Place,” 
one of the modern streets now standing on 
the common. Thus, although intersected 
by several paths, one of which, running 
obliquely across it from the Admiral Keppel 
to Chelsea village, was much used, it was 
very dangerous to cross it on a dark night, 
particularly if the visit to the Admiral had 
been too prolonged. But a blind man who 
resided near by, and to whom the darkness 
and the light were both alike, was regularly 
employed as a guide to conduct the belated 
ones safely across the common and clear of 
the ponds. The line of the path by which 
he travelled became a right of way not to be 
interfered with when the common was built 
over ; and although his name has been lost, 
that of his office as a leader is preserved in 
the street which occupies the site of the 
same path. 

11. Lombard Street.—Chelsea shared alone 
with Lombard Street in the City the honour 
of preserving in London this historic name, 
which it perhaps assumed at as early a date. 
No attempt appears ever to have been made 
to account for the appearance of this name 
in Chelsea, beyond the merest suggestion 
made that perhaps someone of that name 
once resided there ; but perhaps a short study 
of the early history of Chelsea may give a 
clue to the mystery. Old Lombard Street 
was a row of houses adjoining the old 
church, and formed in itself a close, having 


no entrance or exit, until comparatively 
modern times, except by an archway at the 
east end, or from the river. The Manor of 
Chelsea, together with a large proportion of 
the manors of West Middlesex, belonged to 
the monks of Westminster, and no small part 
of their income was derived from the sale of 
the wool produced by the sheep on their 
pastures. Chelsea was a convenient place 
to which to bring the wool from these manors, 
as being the first piece of hard ground up the 
river from Westminster on which a wharf 
could be made. When the wool was largely 
exported, and before the Staple at Westminster 
was established, the trade was almost entirely 
in the hands of foreign merchants, who, 
although frequently Flemmings, were com- 
monly classed, with other merchants and 
bankers, under the common name of Lom- 
bards; and it is easy to suppose that the 
permanent or temporary residence of one of 
their factors engaged in purchasing wool from 
the Middlesex manors caused the name to 
be identified with this, the oldest, part of 
Chelsea. Lombard Street, together with its 
later continuation, Duke Street, which got its 
name from the Duke of Beaufort’s House, to 
which it gave access, were swept away when 
the Embankment was continued along the 
Chelsea front in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, but the name can be still read on a 
tablet affixed to the corner house opposite 
the old church. 

12. Lordship Place-—This was a short 
street which led from Lawrence Street into 
Cheyne Row nearly opposite to Carlyle’s 
House. It derived its name from the barns 
of the lords of the manor which stood beside 
it, the last remains of which were only cleared 
away to make room for the present Peabody 
Buildings which now stand on their site. 

13. Lots Road. ‘This important business 
thoroughfare was, but a few years ago, part 
of an open meadow, entered through a gate 
at the end of Cremorne Lane, which formed 
part of the Lammas Lands of Chelsea, then 
known by the name of “ The Lots.” It was 
enclosed on two sides by water—by the 
Thames on the south, and on the west by a 
stream, there called ‘“Counter’s Creek,” 
which separated the parishes of Fulham and 
Chelsea. Although the parishioners had the 
right of pasture over it for six months in the 
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year for their geese and cattle, it lay forgotten 
and neglected until the West London Exten- 
sion Railway began to encroach upon it, 
when its value became apparent to those who 
had previously neglected it; and, in spite of 
much litigation in the settlement of the 
ownership of it, it has now become a useful 
business quarter of the parish, and its memory 
is preserved in the name “ Lots Road.” _ 

14. Paradise Row.—This was a portion 
of what is now known as Queen’s Road, 
standing on the west side of the Hospital, 
and formed part of the road which led from 
Pimlico to Cheyne Walk. Its old houses, 
which were of a most picturesque character, 
have been destroyed within the last year or 
two, and were once the residences of people 
of importance and historical interest. There 
was not only this Paradise Row, but turning 
out of it and leading to the river was Paradise 
Walk, in which was an old chapel called 
“ Paradise,” which was only destroyed some 
time after the Thames Embankment had 
been built. Mr. Reginald Blunt, the author 
of a recent interesting work on Paradise Row 
and its associations, confesses himself unable 
to say why the name came to be attached to 
the locality, unless it was in compliment to 
its charms; but the following has been offered 
as a solution of the difficulty : 


How Paradise Row got its name we all know, 
Though we don’t know the name of the giver ; 

The ‘‘ Paradise ” came from the chapel hard by, 
And the “ Row,” of course, came from the river. 


15. Pavilion Street.—This is the name of 
a small opening to the west of Sloane Street, 
separating the Cadogan Hotel from the house 
of Sir Charles Dilke, and received its designa- 
tion from an adjoining mansion of that name, 
now destroyed. This mansion did not 
receive its name of “The Pavilion” from a 
mere freak of fancy, but because it was 
erected by Holland, the architect to the 
Prince Regent and the designer of Carlton 
House, to serve as a model for the pavilion 
which the Prince then intended to erect at 
Brighton. Holland, who was a very cele- 
brated architect at the end of the eighteenth 
century, erected this house for his own resi- 
dence, and adorned the extensive grounds 
not only with a lake of some dimensions, 
but, in the most approved fashion of his time, 


with the sham ruins of a priory, which had, 
however, so much reality in them that their 
stones and ornaments had been torn from 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace at Esher. The 
site of the Pavilion estate is now covered by 
Cadogan Square and the extension of Pont 
Street ; and the old Pavilion at Brighton, of 
which this was the prototype, has been hidden 
and encased beneath the Oriental mon- 
strosities of Nash. 

16. Pont Street_—This was a very short 
street, not much longer than the structure 
from which it took its name, formed to 
connect Chesham Place and Sloane Street, 
but which has in late years been extended 
westward towards the Brompton, and is 
now lined with palatial houses. It was 
made about the time of the building of 
Belgrave Square, which was begun in 1825 
from the designs of Basevi, whose name the 
curious may still see incised on several of the 
porches, the first works being undertaken by 
a French company. As the street consisted 
of little more than a bridge over the then 
open stream of the Westbourne, to connect 
the new quarter with Chelsea, it received 
its appropriate name in a French, and not in 
an English, form. 

17. Queen’s Elm.—This is now merely a 
geographical expression maintained in the 
sign of a public-house which stands at the 
corner of Church Street and the Fulham 
Road ; but in the days when Croker made 
his famous walk from London to Fulham the 
memory of the royal tree was still fresh, and 
a stump in the roadway was still pointed out 
as the remains of it. Thestory is that Queen 
Elizabeth once, in the company of Lord 
Burleigh, who lived in Old Brompton, found 
shelter from a shower beneath its branches. 
The tradition, for once, seems to be well 
supported by evidence, as it is called the 
“Queen’s Tree” in the parish records of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and is continually referred 
to as the ‘‘ Queen’s Elm” in later times. 

18. Zwopenny Walk.—This was one of 
the names given to what is now called Park 
Walk, a street which ran down by the side of 
Chelsea Park from the Goat in Boots to 
the Man in the Moon. It also enjoyed 
the not very distinctive name of the “ Lovers’ 
Walk,” for which no explanation is needed ; 
and it is, perhaps, because lovers were both 
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plentiful and cheap in the neighbourhood 
the walk gained its less enviable name. 

19. Turks Row.—This was a street running 
parallel to and behind Jews Row, and con- 
nected with it by innumerable narrow and 
dangerous alleys. It is not known when it 
first acquired its name, but the community 
of interest of the people in the two Rows, and 
the close association of Jews and Turks in 
the Prayer Book may have been sufficient 
suggestion. 

20. White Stiles.—This is the name given 
to the open space lying between the King’s 
Road on the north and Burton’s Court on 
the south, and forms now the open square 
which bears the appellation of “ Royal 
Avenue,” a meaningless name, since there is 
nothing royal about it either in its appearance 
or association, and as it is an approach 
to nowhere, it can hardly be called an 
avenue. We have already seen how the 
King’s Road, at its first formation, was 
intended only for the King’s use, and the 
properties on either side of it were parted off 
by fences or otherwise ; and when the row of 
houses, looking now somewhat old-fashioned 
and forlorn, called Hemus Terrace was 
built on the east side of the space, the post 
and pales which separated it from the road 
and were painted white suggested its name. 
These fences were standing much in their 
original state at the time of the lying in state of 
the Duke of Wellingtonin1852. But the great 
crowds which on that occasion poured across 
the area did much damage to the enclosure, 
and shortly afterwards it was rearranged at 
the sacrifice of many of thetrees, and assumed 
its present appearance, while the name White 
Stiles, having ceased to be descriptive, fell 
into desuetude. 

21. World's End Passage.—This is a very 
narrow and curious alley which leads from 
the river-end of Milman’s Row to the King’s 
Road by the World’s End public-house, the 
sign of which recalls the fact that to the 
inhabitants of Chelsea in the old days the 
position was literally the end of the world, 
since the road beyond was frequently an 
impassable swamp. Although the place was 
known by this name as early as the time of 
Charles II., when he made his road to 
Hampton Court, yet in evidence relating to 
the locality given before a Parliamentary 


Committee as recently as 1837, it is more than 
once referred to as “ Land’s End,” which 
was, even then, a perfectly suitable name, as 
the road beyond it was frequently under 
water. In the time of the “ Merry Monarch ” 
there were some rather notorious gardens 
here, as to which there is a very amusing 
dialogue between Mrs. Foresight and Mrs. 
Frail in Congreve’s Zove for Love, and it is a 
curious coincidence that two hundred years 
later Cremorne Gardens occupied nearly the 
same site. 
* * * * 

Many of the statements which appear in the 
foregoing notes are not to be found in the 
books, but are gleaned from the “tales of a 
grandfather ” who was born and died in the 
parish, and was intimately acquainted, during 
a long life, with the affairs of Chelsea. 





Che Bapyeur Capestry in the 
ands of ‘* Restorers,” and 
bow it has fared. 


By CHARLES Dawson, F.S.A. 
ellie 

NINE cannot enter upon this matter 
@), without remembering the words 
pxusd] «Of Miss Agnes Strickland in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, 
Ed. 1853, p. 65 n., on the subject of the 
authorship and antiquity of the Bayeux 
tapestry. She was indignant that anyone 
who is not learned in crewel-stitch should 
venture to discuss the matter. Before arguing 
she wishes to know whether we can sew. 
She wrote: ‘* With all due deference to the 
judgment of the lords of creation on all 
subjects connected with policy and science, 
we venture to think that our learned friends, 
the archzeologists and antiquaries, would do 
well to devote their intellectual powers to 
more masculine objects of inquiry, and leave 
the question of the Bayeux tapestry (with all 
other matters allied to needle-craft) to the 
decision of the ladies to whose province it 
belongs. It is a matter of doubt to us 
whether one, out of many gentlemen who 
have disputed Mathilda’s claim to the work, 
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if called upon to execute a copy of either 
of the figures on canvas, would know how 
to put in the first stitch.” 

But Miss Strickland had been deceived, 
for little did the authoress of this early 
Victorian tirade imagine that, unknown to 
her, the masculine cobbler had already been 
at work, not merely upon a waste piece of 
canvas, such as we might suppose she would 
have selected for the trial, but upon the 
actual groundwork of the original embroidery. 
The restorer’s hands have not merely cobbled 
on an occasional suit of chain-mail, a horse 
or two, or a border-figure, but they have 
actually interfered largely with and added 
to the inscriptions; and beyond all, in the 
culminating scene of the design, that of 
Harold’s figure by the standard, they have 
considerably restored the figure, and have 
actually worked in the arrow which the hand 
of the King grasped, or is recorded to have 
grasped, when it entered his eye on that 
fateful day ! 

As to the justification for such proceedings, 
there can be none; but, before going into 
the question of how the restorers of the 
tapestry have acquitted themselves of their 
task, we will first answer shortly an inquiry 
as to how it came to be considered in need 
of restoration. 

The earliest recorded mention of the exis- 
tence of the tapestry occurs in the inventory of 
the Cathedral of Bayeux in the year 1476, and 
again in 1563. From that time forward we 
hear nothing of it down to the year 1729, 
the time of its discovery to the archeological 
world. It had long been the custom to 
exhibit the embroidery, on the Feast of 
Relics and its octaves, hung around the 
nave of the Cathedral of Bayeux; and at 
other times it was kept in a press in a chapel 
on the south side of the cathedral. The 
interest aroused by its discovery, of course, 
led to a more frequent and casual exhibition 
of it; and, as no proper method was adopted 
for its preservation, it no doubt suffered 
considerably. During the anarchy of 1729 
it was suddenly requisitioned as a covering 
for a military cart in need of canvas, from 
which peril it was rescued by a Commissary 
of Police; but again, in 1794, it was in 
danger of being cut up and used as a decora- 
tion during a civic festival, from which fate 


it was happily once more rescued. In 1803 
it was taken by order of the First Consul 
Napoleon for exhibition in Paris, but returned 
to Bayeux the next year. When, in 1814, 
Mr. Hudson Gurney saw it, it was coiled 
round a winch (Fig. 1), or, as he described 
it, “A machine like that which lets down 
buckets into a well,” and was exhibited to 
visitors by being drawn out over a table. 
Mr. Dawson Turner, writing two years later, 
said that the necessary rolling and unrolling 
was performed with so little attention that 
the tapestry would have been wholly ruined 
in the course of half a century if left under 





FIG. I.—SHOWING THE FORMER MODE OF 
EXHIBITION BY MEANS OF A WINCH. 


its then management. He describes the 
tapestry-roll as being injured at the begin- 
ning and very ragged towards the end, where 
several figures had completely disappeared, 
and adds that the worsted was unravelling in 
many intermediate parts. Later on the end 
is described as a mere bundle of rags (Fig. 2). 

To ascertain the extent of the restoration 
of the tapestry since its discovery, one must 
necessarily have recourse to the descriptions 
and drawings of it which exist. The earliest 
known is that which was found in the cabinet 
of the antiquary M. Foucault (an ex-Intendant 
of Normandy, 1688-1704) in 1721, the exact 
date and origin of which is unknown. It 
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was this drawing which, in the hands of 
M. Lancelot and Father Montfaucon, led 
to the discovery of the original work ; but 
the delineation only covered a small portion 
of the design. Father Montfaucon published 
an engraving of the tapestry, so far as it was 
then known from M. Foucault’s drawing, in 
his AMonumens de la Monarchie Francoise, 
Part I., 1729. The first representation of 
the remainder was made by Antoine Benoit 
upon copper, by the instruction of Father 


We believe that these plates became the 
basis of all the subsequently published plates, 
down to the year 1816-17, when the celebrated 
antiquarian draughtsman Charles Stothard 
was commissioned by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London to make as perfect a 
drawing of the tapestry as its dilapidated 
condition would admit. This was engraved 
by Basire, and still remains one of the most 
authentic representations of the tapestry as it 
appeared in the time of Stothard, the later 








FIG. 2,—-MODERN MODE OF EXHIBITION OF THE TAPESTRY ON BOTH SIDES OF CASES 
IN THE UPPER TIERS IN THE MUNICIPAL LIBRARY AT BAYEUX, 


Montfaucon, who gave him orders to reduce 
it to a given size, but to alter nothing. 
Father Montfaucon published it in a series 
of plates in the second volume of his Monu- 
mens de la Monarchie Francoise, Part II., 
1730. These plates are by no means so 
inaccurate as they have been represented, 
and it is by studying them and the former 
engraving from M. Foucault’s drawing with 
the tapestry that one can alone recognize 
the original work from the subsequent series 
of restorations. 


photographic copies having taken over all 
the subsequent restorations which have been 
made. 

To return to the year 1729, the tapestry 
had not long been discovered before the 
destructive hand of the “restorer” was set to 
work. M. Benoit had freely and legitimately 
indicated in his etchings, by means of dotted 
or broken lines, such of the missing parts of 
the embroidery as he believed to have 
formerly existed. 

To commence an examination of the 
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actual restoration of the embroidery, let us alone sufficient to indicate. The first word 
take the first compartment of the tapestry, of the next compartment was mutilated, and 
that of Edward the Confessor conversing with has since been restored as “ Ubi.” Father 





FIG. 3 (a@).—M. FOUCAULT'S DRAWING (circa 1721). 


two of his chieftains (Fig. 3, 4, 4,c). Formerly Montfaucon noticed its absence, and said 
the title or inscription above the Confessor’s that the mutilated word was obviously 
head consisted merely of the word “Rex” “Edward” (or presumably a contraction of 





FIG, 3 (4).—SHOWING ADDITION OF THE WORD “ EDWARD” 
(STOTHARD, 1817). 


on the left side thereof. The word it), and restored the terminal mutilated 
“ Edward,” as we see it, on the right side of letters in the plate as “RD.” The tapestry 
the head, did not then exist, as, indeed, the soon after was considered by the Cathedral 
form of the lettering and orthography is chapter to be in need of “ relining,” and this 
























operation initiated the opportunity of effect- 
ing the frst restoration. The tapestry, 
which was then in two pieces, was finely 
drawn together into one, the word “ Edward” 
(not Zadwardus) was inserted on the right 
side of the Confessor’s head, and the 
mutilated letters made into “‘BI” instead 
of “RD.” Again, later on in the design, 
where Bishop Odo is represented rallying 
the Norman troops, the title formerly existed 
as Eps Odo Baculum Tenens comfor, and 
Father Montfaucon remarked that the rest 
of the sentence “is effaced,” but that it un- 
doubtedly was Comfortat Francos. Later on, 
however, the Bishop of Bayeux wrote to 
Lancelot, presumably at Benoit’s suggestion, 
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restoration of the tapestry itself, and almost 
apologizes for his temerity for introducing a 
suggested restoration, like Benoit, by means 
of dotted or broken lines upon his plates 
(see Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi.). 

Stothard dealt apparently so reverently 
with his subject that one is surprised to hear 
of pieces of the tapestry in his possession, 
one of which had been cut clean out of the 
upper border with a semi-lunar cut, as if 
hurriedly done with a pair of scissors. Mrs. 
Stothard, in 1818, then on her first honey- 
moon, has lately denied the not too soft 
impeachment levelled at her (Zimes, Sep- 
tember 24, 1881); but it is significant that 
Stothard in his plate showed the missing 
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FIG. 3 (c).—-SHOWING ADDITION OF MOUSTACHE TO THE SUPPOSED. 


FIGURE OF HAROLD AND RESTORATION OF THE WORD “ VBI.”’ 


that the words might be restored as Com- 
fortat Pueros, a free translation of which 
would be “Odo holding a mace cheers up 
the lads.” The tapestry was accordingly so 
restored, to the wonderment of posterity ! 
But, besides the examples, a whole host of 
restorations were effected upon the tapestry, 
following, as to details, the suggestion of 
Benoit as indicated by means of the dotted 
or broken lines in his plates. The years 
following between the lining of the tapestry 
and the time of Stothard probably included 
the greatest period of obliteration of the 
already much-restored embroidery, owing to 
the want of method in its casual exhibition. 
Stothard seems to have effected no actual 
VOL, III. 


portion im sifu, and in its proper design, 
without any trace of mutilation, whereas the 
restoration effected on the tapestry depicts a 
variation of the original, which the British 
Government has courteously purchased and 
returned to the custodian of the tapestry. 
However, Stothard’s work bears the stamp 
of conscientiousness and ability, although we 
must remember that his work includes the 
former restorations, without distinction from 
the original work. We only remark one 
slight occasion, when a more recent restorer 
has caught him at fault in a minor matter on 
the plate X.: he restores “H. stinga” as 
‘* Hastinga,” whereas the later restorer has 
rightly put ‘Hestinga” (m). One of 
2K 
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Stothard’s chief restorations, or suggested 
restorations, was that in which he identifies 
the mutilated word or name in the margin of 
the tapestry as “rustatius.” Only an 











FIG. 4 (a).—BENOit (1730). 


“E” which (with the “‘T” he discovered) 
and the final “ T1us ” are shown by Stothard 
as remaining, but the letters are in alternate 
colouring (green and buff), and by allotting 





FIG. 4 (46). —STOTHARD’S RESTORATION (1818), 
ADOPTED BY RESTORER OF TAPESTRY IN 1842. 
STOTHARD ADDED THE LETTERS “E.T.” TO THE 
TITLE, AND ADDED A MOUSTACHE TO THE 
FIGURE, AND RESTORED THE BANNER STAFF. 


letters to the vacant space he supplied a solu- 
tion of the four missing letters, and suggested 
Eustace of Boulogneas the person depicted be- 
neath. The figure of the knight below carries 
a gonfalon, or a banner, in front of Duke 


William, and he might well have been taken 
for Tostein le Blanc, the standard-bearer 
at the Battle of Hastings, especially as, 
according to some contemporary accounts, 
Eustace of Boulogne did not behave in that 
gallant manner in which the figure is depicted. 
But Stothard shows him wearing a moustache, 
a thing unique among the Norman knights 
of thetapestry. Now Eustace, second Count of 
Boulogne, nicknamed Aux Grenons, was, as 
his nickname implies, remarkable for this un- 
usual feature; and although we are not aware 
whether Stothard knew this, we should feel 
more comfortable as to this identification, if 
this moustache had appeared in former draw- 
ings, which, unfortunately, it does not. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Bury St. Edmunds: Motes 
and Impressions. 


By THE REv. H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEy, M.A., 
Litt.D, 
(Concluded from p. 216.) 
<j 


aELAND, the antiquary, was here, 
4 about 1538, in search of ancient 
books and records, and a letter is 
extant, preserved in the Appen- 
dix to the fourth book of his J#inerary, in 
which we read: ‘And where as Master 
Leylande at this present tyme cummith to 
Byri to see what Bookes be lefte in the 
Library there, or translated thens ynto any 
other corner of the late monastry, I shaul 
desity yow right readily to forder his cause,” 
etc. Referring to this visit, Camden quotes 
Leland’s impressions in the following terms : 
“ A city more neatly seated the sun never 
saw, so curiously doth it hang upon a gentle 
descent, with a little river upon the east side ; 
nor a monastery more noble, whether one 
considers the endowments, largeness, or un- 
paralleled magnificence. One might think 
even the monastery alone a city, so many 
gates it has (some whereof are brass), so 
many towers, and a church than which 
nothing can be more magnificent : as appen- 
dages to which there are three more” (now 
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only two) “in the same churchyard, of 
admirable beauty and workmanship.” The 
library in which Leland prosecuted his 
search for rare and curious books was built 
by Abbot William Curteys (1429-45) about 
1430. Its site is now unknown, but “his 
work is worth commemorating,” says Mr. 
J. W. Clark in Zhe Care of Books (p. 108), 
“as another instance of the great fifteenth- 
century movement in monasteries for pro- 
viding special rooms for books.” Many 
other instances, as at Winchester, Worcester, 
and St. Albans, are noted by that author in 
his admirable monograph on this subject. 
Having built his library, Abbot Curteys 
drew up careful regulations for the use of the 
books, which may be seen in Mr. Montague 
R. James’s paper on Bury Abbey Library, 
published by the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society. Mr. Clark gives the rules drawn up 
for the Cluniacs, Cistercians, Augustinians, 
and other Orders (0. cit., pp. 66 e¢ seg.), which 
are very similar the one to the other, and 
show the intense reverence with which books 
were regarded in the days when each copy 
had to be laboriously produced by hand, and 
when months, and even years, were spent in 
the illumination of special books, such as 
Gospels, service-books, etc. 

Before special rooms or libraries were built 
for books and study, the cloister was devoted 
to reading and writing, as well as to converse 
and recreation. Usually one side was set 
apart for this purpose, and the space con- 
tained by each window looking out on to 
the central court was partitioned off and 
arranged for the use of a single monk. This 
was the case at Bury, where the south side of 
the cloister, that nearest the church, was 
fitted up in this way, the other three sides 
being left free for traffic. These partitions 
were called “carrells”; no trace of them 
remains at Bury, but. at Gloucester they are 
still almost perfect, and might be used to-day. 
“In the south cloister at Gloucester,” says 
Mr. Clark, “there is a splendid series of 
twenty stone carrells, built between 1370 and 
1412. There is no trace of any woodwork, 
or of any bookpress having ever stood near 
them. The easternmost carrell, however, 
differs a good deal from the others, and it 
may have been used as a book-closet. Each 
carrell must have closely resembled a modern 





sentry-box, with this difference that one side 
was formed by a light of the window looking 
into the cloister-garth, opposite to which was 
the door of entrance. The seat would be on 
one side of the carrell, and the desk on the 
other.” The earliest mention of carrells is in 
the customary of Abbot Ware of Westminster, 
about 1275. At Bury the destruction of the 
carrells is mentioned among the other out- 
rages in the riots of 1327 (of. cét., pp. 96 ef seq.). 
Before the cloister windows were glazed the 
studiously inclined among the monks were 
sometimes much hampered by cold and bad 
weather. Orderic closes the fourth book of 
his Ecclesiastical History with a lament that 
he must lay aside the work for the winter ; 
and a monk of Ramsey Abbey, Hunts, has 
recorded his discomforts in a Latin couplet 
which seems to imply that in a place so 
inconvenient as a cloister all seasons were 
equally destructive of serious work— 


In vento minime pluvia nive sole sedere 
Possumus in claustro nec scribere neque studere— 


which we will translate, improving on Mr. 
Clark : 


As we sit here in wind, rain, snow, and sun, 
Nor writing nor reading in cloister is done. 


But things improved after glass was intro- 
duced. At Bury part of the cloister had 
“painted windows, representing the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the occupations of the 
months ”’; and when the library was once 
built study became no longer a hardship, 
but an easy and pleasant toil, 

As we think over the various occupations 
of the monks of Bury, and see them in 
imagination pursuing their multifarious avoca- 
tions, in the busy hours between the frequent 
services, some going to the farm, some to 
the garden, some to study and the copying 
of manuscripts, or, as in the case of Jocelin, 
to the composition of a chronicle, destined, 
though the modest writer knew it not, to be 
a monument @re perennius, and as we watch 
the various officials attending to their several 
duties, we must not forget one very important 
part of the work incumbent on a monastic 
house—that of the schools. Here the youth 
of the town were trained in the humanities 
and in craftsmanship, and fitted to fulfil the 
functions of loyal and capable citizens of the 
State, and children of Mother Church. 
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Dr .Jessopp, in his paper on Bury, con- 
tained in his Studies by a Recluse, pictures 
one side of the cloister as used for the pur- 
poses of a school; this would be the same 
side as that devoted to study, and it certainly 
was so at Westminster. 

His words are worth quoting: “The four 
sides of this arcade or cloister were used for 
different purposes. In one of the walks the 
school was held, and I think it very probable 
that if such removal of the rubbish as I have 
hinted at were made, you would find here, 
as you may see at Westminster and at 
Norwich, not only the stone cupboards in 
which the school-books were kept, but the 
marks of the boys’ games actually remaining 
on the stone benches and pavements. Yes! 
it is quite certain that little boys in the 
monastic schools played at marbles, and 
were in the habit of working holes into the 
solid wall when the monks’ backs were 
turned.” 

However, at Bury we know where the 
school actually was, so the “little boys” 
probably did of play at marbles in the 
cloister! ‘‘On a small scale,” says Mr. 
Gordon Hill in a paper contributed to the 
Journal of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion in 1865, on ‘‘ The Antiquities of Bury,” 
‘‘the school of the monastery was usually 
held in a part of the wing of the building 
extending from the transept of the church.” It 
was so here originally, and was situated 
between the north transept and the monks’ 
parlour and dormitory and the infirmary, 
which enclosed a small cloister-garth, as may 
be judged from the mention of three boys 
of the school who saw (circa 1095) from a 
window of the infirmary (the adjoining build- 
ing to the north) the Bishop of Rochester— 
Radulph—confirming the people on the spot 
where St. Andrew’s Chapel afterwards stood 
in the monks’ cemetery. Abbot Samson 
removed the school to a position east of St. 
Margaret’s Gate, now destroyed, and, as 
Jocelin tells us, purchased stone houses in 
the town for the purpose. His account is 
confirmed by one of the registers, which also 
hands down to us some of the rules of the 
foundation. The scholars, whether rich or 


poor, were to be free of payment from 
conductione domus, and forty poor clerks free 
of all payment to the masters for their learn- 





ing, in which number were first to be taken 
relatives of the monks, and the rest to be 
filled up as the master should appoint. 
One of the scholars of Bury was Richard 
de Bury, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
and the author of the PAi/odiblon, or treatise 
on the love of books, which was completed 
in 1345. 

The only one of the good works performed 


_by the monks which survived the Dissolution 


was their educational work. No part of the 
confiscated abbey lands or funds was, how- 
ever, devoted to the cause. As in other 
instances, the grammar school, which was 
founded by King Edward VI. in 1550, and 
which was the first of thirty such founda- 
tions, was endowed “ with several lands of 
dissolved chantries”’ only. Bury Grammar 
School, situated first in Eastgate Street, and 
transferred to Northgate Street in 1650, 
celebrated its tercentenary in 1850, when a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Blomfield, 
Bishop of London ; and now, at the end of 
357 years, it is still carrying out the pious 
purposes of its founder. 

It has been distinguished for many noted 
alumni, among whom may be mentioned 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
afterwards a Non-juror; Kemble, the editor 
of Beowulf and historian of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; besides two—Brundish, 1773, and 
Alderson, 1809— who were both Senior 
Wranglers and Senior Classics at Cambridge, 
the latter of whom was the famous Baron of 
the Exchequer. 

It is time that we now devote a brief 
space to the men who form the chief glory 
of Bury Abbey in modern eyes — Abbot 
Samson and his biographer, Jocelin of 
Brakelonde ; for if Bury was fortunate in 
securing the services of such an Abbot, the 
Abbot was still more fortunate in his bio- 
grapher, and more fortunate still are we in 
that we not only have the gossiping monk’s 
most human document itself, but that, when 
first published by the Camden Society in 
1840, it should have fallen under the notice 
of the Sage of Chelsea, and should have 
been enshrined for all time in the pages of 
Past and Present, where it probably comes 
under the notice of most English readers 
for the first time. It was so with the writer, 
and, as he sat once more amid the ruins 
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many a glowing phrase of Carlyle’s inimitable 
style recurred to his mind. 

The facts of Abbot Samson’s life may be 
summarily recalled. He was born at 
Tottington, near Thetford, in the first year 
of the reign of King Stephen, 1135, and was 
taken by his mother on a pilgrimage to Bury 
in 1144, in consequence of a dream he had 
had, in which he saw himself “standing 
before the gates of the cemetery of the 
church of St. Edmund, and the devil, with 
outspread arms, preparing to seize him, had 
not St. Edmund, standing by, taken him in 
his arms, whereupon he screamed, ‘St. 
Edmund, save me!’ and, thus calling upon 
him whose name he had never heard, 
awoke.” After studying in Paris and visit- 
ing Rome, about 1160 he returned’ to 
England, and became a monk about 1166. 
In 1175 he was made master of the novices 
at Bury (Jocelin having entered the monas- 
tery in 1173), and in 1180 he wrote his work 
De Miracults Sancti Edmund. 

In 1180 Abbot Hugh died, and in 1182 
Samson was appointed Abbot, and ruled the 
convent with judgment and prudence till his 
death in 1211, “in the fourth year of the Inter- 
dict,” in consequence of which he was buried 
at first in unconsecrated ground iz prate//o, 
whence in 1214 his body was removed and re- 
interred in the chapter-house. Thus the last 
years of the aged Abbot were saddened by the 


cessation of all public worship in his beloved . 


abbey; the altars were stripped and the 
church doors closed, in view of the Interdict 
hurled at the recalcitrant John by Pope 
Innocent III., and his sun went down in 
darkness and gloom. But not before he had 
proved himself a right noble Englishman 
and a worthy supporter of the rights, privi- 
leges, and honours of St. Edmund. In 
1150 a great fire had destroyed the con- 
ventual buildings—Abbot’s palace, refectory, 
dormitory, the old infirmary and chapter- 
house—and these had soon been restored ; 
but it remained for Samson to rebuild the 
abbey church and the great tower, which he 
did with much magnificence and a lavish 
expenditure of money. He was a favourite 
of King Richard I., whom he visited during 
his imprisonment by Leopold of Austria, and 
contrived to keep on good terms even with 
the rapacious John, who supported him in a 


ee 


quarrel he had with his monks in 1199, and 
ratified a charter he had granted to St. 
Saviour’s Hospital at Babwell. But were it 
not for his chronicler Abbot Samson would 
have sunk into the dim vistas of the past, 
with little more chance of immortality than 
the rest of his brethren who, at Bury and 
elsewhere, ruled the religious houses of 
England during the Middle Ages. In the 
pages of Jocelin both “chronicler” and 
“chronicled” are living figures, and the 
gossiping narrative of the Bury monk is as 
vital and vivid in its picture of a central 
figure of the twelfth century as are the pages 
of Boswell in their picture of the great lexi- 
cographer of the eighteenth century. The 
latest edition of Jocelin lies before us as we 
write, published in that excellent series, 
“The King’s Classics,” by Alexander 
Moring, and edited by Sir Ernest Clarke, 
M.A., F.S.A., and to its pages we would 
refer our readers; but we cannot refrain 
from a few telling quotations both from the 
Chronicle itself and from Carlyle’s comments 
thereon. As regards Jocelin, we agree with 
his latest editor that Carlyle’s appreciation of 
him cannot be bettered: “ An ingenious and 
ingenuous, a cheery-hearted, innocent, yet 
withal shrewd, noticing, quick-witted man, 
and from under his monk’s cowl has looked 
out on the narrow section of the world in a 
really human manner . . . of patient, peace- 
able, loving, ever-smiling nature, open for 
this or that . . . also he has a pleasant wit, 
and loves a timely joke, though in mild, 
subdued manner. A learned, grown man, 
yet with the heart as of a good child.” And 
what can be better than these remarks on the 
Chronicle and its hero: ‘“‘One of the things 
that strikes us most in these old monastic 
books, written, evidently, by pious men, is this, 
that there is almost no mention of ‘ personal 
religion’ in them; that the whole gist of 
their thinking and speculation seems to be 
‘the privileges of our Order’. . . ‘God’s 
honour’ (meaning the honour of our Saint), 
and so forth... How is this? Jocelin 
and the rest have as yet nothing of ‘ Metho- 
dism,’ no doubt or even root of doubt. 
Religion is not a diseased self-introspection, 
an agonizing inquiry. Their duties are clear 
to them, the way of supreme good plain, and 
they are travelling on it. Religion lies over 
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them like an all-embracing, heavenly canopy, 
an atmosphere which is not spoken of, which 
in all things is presupposed without speech.” 
And again: “Our religion is not yet a 
horrible, restless doubt, still less a far 
horribler composed cant, but a great heaven- 
high unquestionability, interpenetrating the 
whole of life. We are here to testify that 
this earthly life, and its riches and possessions, 
and good and evil ways, are not intrinsically 
a reality at all, but ave a shadow of realities 
eternal, infinite . . . and man’s little life has 
duties that are great, and go up to heaven 
and down to hell.” And as regards Samson 
himself when he was made Abbot: “A 
personable man of seven-and-forty; stout- 
made, stands erect as a pillar, with bushy 
eyebrows, the eyes of him burning into you 
in a really strange way; the face massive, 
grave, with ‘a very eminent nose’; his 
head almost bald, its auburn remnants of 
hair and the copious ruddy beard getting 
slightly streaked with grey”... “a thought- 
ful, firm - standing man— much loved by 
some, not loved by all, his clear eyes flash- 
ing into you in an almost inconvenient way.” 
And this, again, in reference to Samson’s 
early difficulties with his monks, and the 
efforts he madé, as soon as he found himself 
firmly in the saddle, to rid the convent of its 
debts and repair its ruined buildings: “ This 
Samson had served a right good apprentice- 
ship to governing—-viz., the harshest slave- 
apprenticeship to obeying. To learn obeying 
is the fundamental art of governing.” And: 
“The clear- beaming eyesight of Abbot 
Samson ... penetrates gradually to all 
nooks, and of the chaos makes a kosmos or 
ordered world. He arranges everywhere, 
struggles unweariedly to arrange,” knowing 
that “man is the missionary of order, the 
servant of God and of the universe.” 

Jocelin tells us how “that which I have 
heard and seen have I taken in hand to 
write, which in our days has come to pass in 
the church of St. Edmund, from the year 
when the Flemings were taken captive with- 
out the town” (#.¢e., 1173, when the younger 
Henry had organized a revolt against his 
father, which was joined by many of the 
barons, including Earl Hugh Bigod of 
Norfolk, and Earl Robert de Beaumont of 
Leicester, who had landed in Suffolk at the 
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head of a force of Flemings, and was defeated 
at Fornham, near Bury, and the revolt easily 
suppressed, all which may be read in the 
interesting pages of Miss Kate Norgate’s 
England under the Angevin Kings, ii., 
150-156), “at which time I took upon me 
the religious habit ; and I have mingled in 
my narration some evil deeds by way of 
warning, and some good by way of profit.” 
So the good monk begins, and well has he 
carried out his promise. We see Samson, 
above all, in all phases of his career, the 
masterful, impetuous, and yet wise and 
generous man, nick-named the “ Norfolk 
barrator” — i.é., litigious person (Norfolk 
being celebrated for its fondness for law- 
suits), from his determination to uphold at 
all costs the rights of St. Edmund and his 
own, speaking always in his broad Norfolk 
dialect, which his humble origin made him 
partial to, winning his way by slow degrees, 
by his own unaided merit, to the highest 
position, and then maintaining it with justice 
and kind severity for nearly thirty years, and 
winning the esteem and, more than that, the 
love of his subordinates, before he is called 
away. Wesee him in his habit as he lived, 
riding on his palfrey at the head of his 
retinue to receive his royal and noble 
visitors, keeping his keen eye on every detail 
of the convent management, attending to 
the estates, enlarging and beautifying the 
church and precincts ; and at every point we 
feel that we are in contact, not with a mere 
lay-figure, but with a man of living flesh and 
blood. So old Jocelin rambles on, caring 
nothing for chronological exactitude, until at 
length his book closes, just when Samson has 
been summoned across the seas to advise 
King John on a brief sent by the Pope as to 
the dispensation of certain Crusaders from 
their vows in 1203 ; and, to quote Carlyle for 
the last time: “ Jocelin’s Boswellian narra- 
tive, suddenly shorn thin by the scissors of 
Destiny, ends. There are no words more. 
The miraculous hand that held all this 
theatric machinery suddenly quits hold ; im- 
penetrable time-curtains rush down; our 
real phantasmagory of St. Edmundsbury 
plunges into the bosom of the twelve century 
again, and all is over. Monks, Abbot, hero- 
worship, government, obedience, and St. 
Edmund's shrine, vanish like Mirza’s vision, 
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and there is nothing left but a mutilated 
black ruin amid green botanic expanses, and 
oxen, sheep, and dilettanti pasturing in their 
places.” 

So meditating, we prepared to go; but 
first we remembered to give a passing glance 
to the spot where, four years ago, on the site 
of the chapter-house, five stone coffins with 
skeletons were discovered in the position 
assigned in a Bury MS. to five of the Abbots, 
one of which undoubtedly contained the 
remains of Abbot Samson. 

Little time remained to view the other 
beauties of Bury, including the Moyses 
Hall, now used as the Borough Museum, 
but supposed to have been a Jewish dwelling- 
house of the early twelfth century, and as 
such almost the only specimen in England. 
The outside has been much modernized, but 
the interior contains a beautiful crypt-like 
hall, having arches of stone springing from 
squat pillars, with cushion capitals support- 
ing a groined roof. 

The Jews were finally expelled from 
England, after long-continued oppressions 
and exactions, in 1290, not to return till the 
time of Cromwell, three and a half centuries 
afterwards. Moyses Hall would then be 
nearly 200 years old. Dr. Margoliouth, in 
a paper on “The Vestiges of the Historic 
Anglo-Hebrews in East Anglia,” holds that 
it was not a private dwelling, but a synagogue, 
and says: ‘‘ Moyses Hall is a fair specimen of 
synagogues built in East Anglia about the 
time of Henry I. It was known among its 
original possessors as ‘the synagogue of 
Moses,’ and was no doubt a Jewish place of 
worship. It corresponds in its architectural 
details with the oldest existing synagogue in 
Europe—that of Prague. I am of opinion 
that the whole side of the market-place be- 
longed to the synagogue establishment, 
including a seminary, official residences, etc. 
—in fact, a sort of Hebrew Abbey of 
Bury.” 

But the glory of Bury is to-day, as it has 
ever been, the abbey. Pack-horses and 
chariots and coaches have given place to the 
railway and the motor-car. We have no 
time for architecture now ; but these majestic 
remains of departed grandeur tell us what 
art sanctified by religion was capable of in 
its best period, and as we take a last lingering 


look at the great gateway and the Norman 
tower on leaving the town, our regret is 
tempered by remembrance of the poet’s 
words : 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams... . 

; Such the sun, the moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
* * * * * 
’Gainst the hot season— 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read : 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink, 


NoTE ON St. EDMUND THE KING. 


As stated in the text, Edmund is commonly 
said to have been murdered by the Danes at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk. Lord Francis Hervey, how- 
ever, in his edition of Reyce’s Suffolk in the 
Seventeenth Century, has devoted a long note 
to an exhaustive and searching analysis of the 
whole story, together with a critical examina- 
tion of all the authorities, and he concludes 
that the tradition is at fault. The Saxon 
Chronicle, under 871, merely says: ‘In this 
year the army rode over Mercia into East 
Anglia, and took winter quarters at Thetford, 
and in that winter King Edmund fought 


“against them, and the Danes gained the 


victory, and slew the King.” Asser’s account 
implies that Edmund died on the field of 
battle, wherever that was. Abbo’s* only 
authority for the life and death of Edmund 
was Dunstan, and Dunstan had his tale a 
guodam decrepito sene, who came to 
Athelstan’s Court about 937, sixty-seven 
years after the battle, and swore that he had 
been Edmund’s armour-bearer on that fatal 
day. The rest of the chroniclers and Abbot 
Samson simply follow Abbo’s tale, and the 
conclusion is that we do not know the 
circumstances of Edmund’s death, or of his 
first sepulture. Lord Francis Hervey suggests 
Hailesdon, near Bromeswell, as the site of 
the battle, and says: “ May not Halgeston 
(Domesday Book), Hollesley, Hailesdon, or 


* Abbot of Fleury; wrote Life of St. Edmund, 
circa 985. 
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Hallesdene signify respectively the stow or 
place, the lea, or the down or dene of the 
Hallows or Holies—z.e., of the Christian 
soldiers who fell with their King in battle 
against the heathen ?”’* 

As regards St. Edmund’s canonization, 
Lord Francis Hervey aiso says: “ Mr. Carlyle, 
in Fast and Present, countenances, or has 
originated, the view that St. Edmund was 
canonized by papal decree, ‘till, at length, 
the very Pope and Cardinals at Rome were 
forced to hear of it, and they, summing up as 
correctly as they could . . . the general ver- 
dict of mankind, declared that he was gone, 
as they conceived, to God above, and reaping 
his reward there.’ 

“Tt does not, however, appear that such 

procedure was observed.... As regards 
Edmund of East Anglia, the ‘cult’ following 
upon the occurrence of miracles is thought 
to have established the attribution of sanctity 
without the authorization of formal pro- 
ceedings such as became usual in a later 
age. 
“To sum up. Of Edmund as fact, as 
historical figure, we know next to nothing. 
Of Edmund as ideal, we are much more 
certain.” ... In him “the religious ideal of 
meekness, devotion, and purity became 
mingled with the secular ideal of manly 
valour and martial prowess . . . mighty to 
save the sick, the suffering, the penitent, and 
the oppressed.” 

Possessing this double ideal, it is no longer 
surprising that “the great abbey drew round 
itself wealth and power, and brought the 
most proud and haughty monarchs to tremble 
at its shrine; drew a considerable town 
around it; expelled all spiritual jurisdiction 
that it might reign supreme; became the 
chief secular power in the county ; filled the 
place with some of the finest architectural 
triumphs of succeeding ages — Norman, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular; made it an 
object of ambition to the greatest noble to 
belong to the fraternity, and to be buried 
within its hallowed walls; and all this on 


* Curiously enough, Hollinshed makes “ Eglesdun” 
the place to which St. Edmund’s body was taken, 
and says: ‘* Where afterwards a faire monastry was 
builded by one Bishop Alwyn, and chaunging the 
name of the place, it was after called St. Edmund’s- 
bury.” But Hollinshed, like the rest of the chroniclers, 
was not critical. 
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account of its possessing the body of an 
obscure and petty king of East Anglia who 
had been slain by the Danes.” * 


GS 


Some Did Uister Cowns. 


By WILLIAM J. FENNELL, M.R.I.A. 


IV. DONEGAL. 
WHERE THE MASTERS WROTE. 


JHE town of Donegal, the “fort of 
Mey} the strangers,” and the capital of 
ancient Tyrconnell, is seated on 
the river Eske, where it delivers 
its waters into the deep inland bay of 
Donegal. The modern town is small, well 
built, and is the centre of a flourishing 
market trade. 

The associations which cling round it are 
those of a brilliant, heroic dash for freedom 
on the part of the Irish Princes of O’Donnell 
in the reign of Elizabeth, ending in a 
melancholy failure brought about more from 
treachery and jealousy within than from the 
soldierly merits of the English commanders. 

The castle of the O’Donnells is in the 
town, and is a well preserved ruin of Per- 
pendicular and Jacobin workmanship of a 
later date than the time of occupation by the 
last Irish prince. The O’Donnell estates, 
being confiscatéd, passed into the hands of 
English owners, and as a result, the castle as 
it now stands is the remnant of an English 
mansion of the time, and not the stronghold 
of a famous Irish chief. 

As the home of Red Hugh O’ Donnell and 
the scenes of his stirring history and many a 
daring venture, and the base from which he 
marched and inflicted many a crushing defeat 


on the English power, Donegal will be ever 


remembered in Ireland’s history ; but when 
the prince was dead, his people scattered 
and his home a ruin, there came an episode 
which connects Donegal inseparably again 


* Address delivered before the Royal Archzxo- 
logical Institute by Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in whose family the site of the abbey 
is now vested. 























with history as the home of the Four 
Masters. 

One can readily understand that the place 
where the Masters wrote is inseparably 
welded with the History of Ireland, and this 
year (1900) the writer bent his steps towards 
it to make a record of the little that is left 
of that once prosperous Religious House, 
before that little vanishes away for ever. 
Picturesquely lying on a gentle bend formed 
by the Eask River as it winds down from its 
source—a lonely lake in Donegal—and meets 
the tidal waters of the estuary from the 
Atlantic, are a few hallowed stones, the sole 
remnants of a monastery round which should 
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crept in perilous times of devastation and 
cruelty the Four Masters—time honoured 
monks—to write a history that a nation 
might well be proud of. 

When we remember the associations that 
must for all time linger around this old ruin 
it seems marvellous to us—and almost beyond 
conception—that the inhabitants of Donegal 
could rest satisfied in a sleepy apathy ot 
thorough indifference, almost amounting to 
contempt, for what should be revered and 
cherished by them more than by all others. 

A committee of the local inhabitants, by 
means of a small annual subscription of half- 
a-crown or five shillings a head, could have 














DONEGAL ABBEY, 
(Photograph by R. Welch, Belfast.) 


cling for ever loving memories and deeply 
cherished reverence. There is a halo of 
peaceful glory and the tranquillity of age 
quietly spreading over the broken arches and 
crumbling gables as with an air of dreamy 
pathos the ruin seems to gaze towards the 
setting sun over a scene which looks like an 
enchanted dream—waters with verdant banks 
and clustering islands, rich with manifold 
colours, glistening in reflected rays of light— 
and peaceful beyond expression. 

Such was once the ideal site selected by an 
Irish prince for the followers of St. Francis 
of Assisi on which to found their home, and 
back to those well loved, but crumbling, walls 

VOL. III. 


kept these walls in preservation—yet so 
thoroughly dead are they to the fact of 
possessing at their door a great treasure that 
during the past year the east gable has been 
allowed to fall in, carrying with it the head of 
the east or sanctuary window, and not a hand 
stretched out to save it! 
Had we seen, as we entered, a noble Celtic 
Cross richly worked in the chastely subtle 
beauties of our native art, erected to the 
memory of Michael O’Clery, and then come 
on a ruin cared for and preserved with the 
same love and protection that so distinguishes 
the great monastic ruins of England, we 
would not have been surprised. We do not 
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look for restorations, but we expect—we had 
almost said we demand—preservations, and 
in their stead we find neglect and desolation 
that is positively degrading. 

It is now over two centuries and a half 
since the ‘“ Four Masters” completed their 
labours, and ever since then the site seems 
to have been a general burying-ground, and 
while we honour the desire to repose in such 
hallowed earth, we regret the uncontrolled 
scramble for every inch of it which has 
thrown up the soil into shapeless and 
unkempt masses—in some places to over 
four feet above the original level of. the floor 
line. 

Under this floor line, most possibly in the 
sanctuary, were laid to rest the remains of 
some of Ireland’s princes and _ illustrious 
great. 

First in honour was the founder, O’ Donnell, 
who died in 1505, whom the Masters describe 
as ‘‘the full moon of hospitality and nobility 
of the north, and the most eminent for agree- 
able manners, feats of arms, the best man for 
either peace or war, and the most distinguished 
of the Irish in Ireland in his time for Govern- 
ment, laws and regulations, for throughout 
Tirconnell during his time no watching was 
kept, and the people only closed the doors to 
keep out the wind.” He also erected the 
first Castle in Donegal. Here also rested 
Murrogh O’Brien, Baron of Inchiquin. 

This Irish nobleman joined the English, 
and led the attack on Ballyshannon in 1597, 
and “on his horse outside the soldiers, he 
was in the centre and in the depth of the 
river, protecting them from being drowned 
and encouraging them past him, but fate 
ordained that he was directly aimed at by 
one of O’Donnell’s men by a shot of a ball 
at the separation of his mail armour in the 
arm pit—and it passed through the other 
arm pit ; he could not be helped until he fell 
from his horse in the depth of the stream 
and was immediately drowned.” We notice 
here how the “ Masters,” in the greatness of 
their generous natures, could pause to praise 
an enemy, and they proceed to relate how 
much he was mourned by all. 

The body was recovered after the defeat 
of his force by the Cistercians of Asseroe 
near Ballyshannon, and buried by them in 
their monastery, but the Franciscans of 








Donegal claimed it “ because it was in the 
monastery of St. Francis in his own country 
that his ancestors were buried ;” finally they 
made good their claim, and after three 
months the body was exhumed and reverently 
placed to rest. How long these noble 
remains rested it is not for us to say, but 
with the floors rooted out and strangers bury- 
ing in every available place—both inside and 
out—they may have mingled with those of 
many a humble brother owing to the con- 
stant disturbance of the place. Possibly the 
unburied portion of a skull, which we 
accidentally crushed under foot in this 
neglected God’s acre, may have roofed ‘‘ the 
palace of the soul.” of one of the truly great. 
We hope that ere long the grave may again 
yield them that quietude which is now-a-days 
associated with it. 

So much has this abbey suffered from con- 
tending armies and careless people that its 
ground plan is almost blotted out, and it is 
with great difficulty that portions of it can be 
traced with any degree of certainty. Still, we 
went to work to survey it, with the hope that 
our efforts might lead to some attempt to 
save what little is left, if not by local 
energy—if any such can be still found in 
Donegal—then by the Board of Works. 

This monastery was founded for the 
Franciscans of Strict Observance in the year 
1474 by Hugh Roe, “ The Great O’Donnell,” 
son of Nial Garve O’Donnell, Prince of 
Tirconnell, and by his wife Fione-Ualla, 
daughter of Connor-na-Srona O’Brien, Prince 
of Thomond, and by them dedicated to God. 
It flourished till 1601, a period of 127 years 
—short for a monastic existence—but full 
of life and vigour, the brethren following the 
footsteps of St. Francis—for good works to 
the poor first—and all others after; and 
when the final storm swept over it, with fire 
and merciless hatred, more than one thousand 
victims perished miserably in its destruction 
(Doherty). This occurred in 1601, when it 
was invested by the English. 

The brethren fled on the approach of the 
hostile forces—some to die in the wilds of 
Donegal—some by sea to distant lands, 
where Irish Colleges offered them asylums 
and the repose which was denied at home. 
The monastery was plundered of all it held 
sacred and converted into a garrison, only to 
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be destroyed by an explosion of the powder 
stored by the troops, which wrecked the 
buildings and dealt death broadcast. In this 
the Irish mind traced the hand of God 
chastising. 

The Masters record that the powder 
ignited “‘so that it burned the boarded 
chambers and the stone and wooden build- 
ings of the entire monastery.” - That part of 
the establishment should consist of wooden 
buildings is not to be wondered at. Such 








monks wander back to say mass in old 
neglected ruins of their Order with that true 
love which time, adversity, and trouble have 
only made deeper and stronger. Can we 
then wonder that the Four Masters, in the 
evening of their lives, also turned their faces 
to this most perfect spot on earth in order to 
complete their last and greatest work ? 

This monastery does not seem to have 
been affected by the Dissolution, as its 
destruction was in 1602, in the reign of 
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DONEGAL ABBEY: GROUND PLAN, 


exist even in these days, and under circum- 
stances where stone and mortar can more 
readily be obtained than in 1601. 

With the famous flight of the Chiefs of 
O’Donnell—degraded, as some said, to the 
rank of English Earls—came the Plantation, 
and this great centre of religious thought 
and teaching became a thing of the past ; 
but no persecution can extinguish a monk’s 
love for the cloister and its seclusion, and if 
many wandered back to linger beside it or 
look at its old walls who can blame them? 

The writer has seen many Franciscan 


Elizabeth, up to which date it was occupied 
by the Order. 

At this time the O'Donnell Chief. was in 
Spain seeking the assistance of Philip III. 
to restore his fallen fortunes. He died on 
September 10, 1602. The changed.condition 
of the loved Tirconnell following upon his 
death is best told in the Masters’ own words : 

‘* Mournful was the condition of the men of 
Ireland after the death of O’Donnell, for 
their energy and spirit was broken down; 
they exchanged their courage for cowardice, 
their greatness for weakness of mind, and 
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their pride for servility ; their success, bravery, 
valour, chivalry, triumph, and battle sway, 
forsook them after his death; they gave up 
all hopes of relief, so that the greater part of 
them were obliged to seek refuge amongst 
enemies and strangers, while others of them 
were scattered and dispersed, not only 
throughout Ireland, but through foreign 
countries, in general as poor, indigent, 
wretched wanderers; and other parties of 
them sold their military services to foreigners, 
so that immense numbers of these freeborn 
noble sons of the men of Ireland were slain 
and destroyed in various distant foreign 
countries and strange places, and unhereditary 
graveyards became their burial-places in con- 
sequence of the death of that one man who 
departed from them—Red Hugh O’Donnell.”’ 

This prince was only twenty-nine years old 
when he died, and under the chancel floor of 
the Monastery of St. Francis, at Valladolid, 
he found a more peaceful grave than his 
ancestors did in turbulent Donegal; even 
though, as the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Bishop 
of Clonfert, says, ‘‘ it was far, far away from 
the dear old abbey by the sea at Donegal, 
where his fathers sleep.” 

It is, as we have said, difficult to make 
anything like a perfect ground plan of the 
monastery, but what we have done shows 
that, owing to the nature of the site, which 
seems to have been limited on the south for 
some reason, the buildings hugged the line 
of shore, thereby placing the cloister-garth 
and some of the more domestic buildings on 
the north and west sides. 

The church proper was perfectly oriented 
and lighted from the east end and south side. 

The east window was tall, well-proportioned, 
and was filled in with tracery, the two top 
stones of which are now thrown into the 
piscina, which is on the gospel side of the 
east wall, and it too is also half destroyed. 
The sill of this window has been “ removed,” 
and since the fall of the arch the ope forms a 
convenient “hole in the wall” for people 
who should be the custodians to walk through, 
a more convenient and easy mode of entrance 
than by going round to the old door of the 
cloister, or to the prior’s door that leads to the 
sanctuary. Following the usual Franciscan 
rule, the church appears to have been long 
and narrow, over 130 feet by 22 feet 4 inches, 


with a long transept of about the same width 
on the south side. No trace remains to in- 
dicate the existence of the usual graceful 
tower which generally rose from the centre 
of these churches, dividing the nave from the 
chancel. So far as we can judge, the plan 
in this case was forced to depart from the 
special rule by the limitations of the site. 
The north wall of the church is broken at 
about 45 feet from the east end, leaving a 
gap of 37 feet, the width of the garth, and 
against this gap was the south cloister, 
covered with a lean-to roof abutting on the 
church wall. At the point where the break 
commences in the north wall, the east cloister 
starts at right angles to the church, with a 
walk 7 feet 6 inches wide. This walk was 
covered by a range of buildings extending 
northwards and eastwards, lineable with the 
chancel gable. These must have comprised 
the Slype, Sacristy, Chapter House and 
Scriptorium, for it is stated that this monas- 
tery contained a fine library. The cloister 
continued its walk on the north and west 
sides and completed the rectangle. At the 
broken point of the church wall just referred 
to, the latter is thickened to contain a stair- 
case which, starting from the south-east 
corner of the cloister, leads to the dormi- 
tories, etc., over the east range of buildings ; 
and from the Slype was the prior’s door, 
which still remains. It is reasonable to con- 
jecture that the church had an additional 
entrance for the brethren from the south 
cloister ; but all other evidences of doors to 
the church are completely lost. At the south- 
west angle of the cloister the wall again 
thickens, and holds a pair of chambers, one 
over the other, which may have been stores. 
These are sometimes referred to as the 
‘‘ murder holes ”—a contemptible expression 
—and we have yet to learn that the Fran- 
ciscans were an order of murderers. Another 
wild fancy is the existence of a subterranean 
passage connecting the abbey with the castle ; 
but this mysterious means of communication 
has been suggested of so many abbeys, and 
never having found such a passage yet, we 
are not inclined to believe in its existence. 
The wall of the cloister on the extreme north 
also shows evidence of a two-story range of 
buildings, but it is purely conjectural as to 
what filled up the ground on the west side 
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of the walk. We have, at least, a door from 
it, and close beside it a porch of peculiar 
plan, containing the commencement of two 
staircases, and a door, placed on the angle, 
leading down to some domestic building, 
and adjoining it is the old open sewer, still 
in working order, discharging under a modern 
walk into the Eask. The details of the 
architectural work are nearly all gone, and 
the cloister arcading is the only piece of any 
importance left. There is a series of well- 
shaped and double-chamfered pointed arches 
springing off semi-octagonal doubly-worked 
piers, whose section is carried round the 
arch, and whose caps and bases are skilfully 
moulded. Larger arches seem to have 
spanned the junction of the cloisters, of 
double orders, the inner one springing off 
well-worked corbels, and the cloisters are 
wide and well-proportioned. Such are now 
the dim outlines of the fast-disappearing 
walls, beside which, in 1632, Michael 
O’Clery and his companion workers built 
their temporary huts, in which they lived till 
August, 1636, while they compiled the 
“ Annals”; and one can almost picture 
these venerable fathers working in the old 
falling cloisters for four years, and the melan- 
choly scene of their departure from it and 
one another in the autumn evening when all 
their work was done, 

It is not our intention to enter here on a 


description of the Annals of the Four. 


Masters, or the other works of these men— 
those who wish can read the histories for 
themselves, and the originals can still be 
seen in the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 
The Masters called their work Zhe Annals 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, but Colgan, a 
Donegal Franciscan father and Professor at 
Louvain, renamed it the Annals of the Four 
Masters, by which title the composition will 
be for ever known. 

With the Abbey of Donegal is inseparably 
linked the Irish College in Louvain in 
Belgium, and no description of the place 
where the Masters wrote could be perfect 
without a reference to it, and no visitor to 
Donegal Abbey can leave those historic 
ruins without turning his thoughts towards 
this venerable and hospitable retreat of 
learning, as O’Clery did on that August 
evening in 1636. 





The University of Louvain contained no 
less than fifty colleges, one of them being 
for Irish Franciscans. (This was one of the 
five colleges set apart for the Irish Franciscans 
on the continent.) 

We mentioned that Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
went to Spain to seek military assistance, and 
died there. He took with him one Florence 
Mulconry. This Franciscan was with Hugh 
when he died, and to him the Irish College 
at Louvain owes its existence. He was 
appointed Archbishop of Tuam in 1608, 
but never visited his diocese; this, however, 
was not a usual procedure, but still, such 
cases are not entirely unknown. We have 
read of an Archbishop of Armagh who never 
saw his diocese. Mulconry died in 1629 in 
Spain, and his remains were transferred. to 
Louvain and buried on the gospel side of 
the altar. Another great Irishman was 
Father Hugh Ward, a man of great research 
and deep learning, and who, shortly after the 
foundation of Louvain College, became its 
guardian. One day a man, well advanced 
in life, and knowing no Latin, knocked at 
the College gate and humbly requested Ward 
to admit him as a lay brother. This poor 
wanderer was no other than the high souled 
Michael O’Clery—the Irish ‘‘ Ollamh ’—one 
of a family of historians and poets to the 
great Princes of O’Donnell; but if he knew 
no Latin he was well versed in Irish lore and 
literature, and his abilities soon became 
apparent to the scholars of Louvain. Ward 
obtained permission to employ him to collect 
materials in Ireland for him, and this brought 
him back as a Franciscan to his native land, 
where he laboured to gather together the 
archives required, and one can now only 
with great difficulty realize his task of journey- 
ing from one end of Ireland to the other in 
such times and amid such dangers. While 
on this mission for Ward he conceived the 
idea of collecting and compiling the ‘‘ Annals” 
“for the glory of God and the honour of 
Erinn,” and we have told how and where 
he completed this noble work. In this 
labour he was assisted by Fergus Mulconry, 
Peregrine O’ Duigenan, and Peregrine O’Clery 
—and Conary O'Clery as Secretary. 

The college lasted till the French took 
possession of Belgium in 1796, and the 
building is now an Industrial School in care 
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of Les Fréres de la Charité de S. Joseph. 
Michael O’Clery, an old man when his work 
at Donegal was done, wandered sadly back 
to the peaceful college of Louvain to die, and 
there in 1643 he was laid to rest ; but there 
seems to be little repose for the Irish Fran- 
ciscans of that period even in the grave, for 
Louvain had its troublous times also, and 
O’Clery’s grave became lost in the upheaval 
and confusion. 

Such briefly is the place where the Masters 
wrote—where the great history of their 
country was compiled with unequalled, in- 
domitable perseverance and under ever 
pressing difficulties, in hunger, poverty, and 
desolation ; but also amidst a scene of such 
natural beauty that in its quietude and 
splendour it seemed as if it had known no 
trouble or evil. Before we left it we recalled 
the words of a great man who said, referring 
to another famous Irish settlement, “to ab- 
stract the mind from all local emotion would 
be impossible if it were endeavoured, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. 

“Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses, whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the 
present advances us in the dignity of human 
beings. 

“Far from us and our friends be such 
frigid philosophy as may conduct us in- 
different and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery 
and virtue.” 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


I HEAR of several antiquarian 
books of some importance 
which are approaching publica- 
tion. It is proposed to issue 
as soon as possible an /ndex 
to Wills Proved in Véice- 
Chancellor's Court at Cam- 
bridge, 1501-1765. These 
records, which are now pre- 
served at Peterborough Regis- 
try, heae much light on the ways of 
Cambridge folk during the period specified, 
and are a valuable source of information as 





to the past history of many of the inhabitants 
or of those connected with the University or 
dependents thereon. The wills of many 
noteworthy persons are recorded, such as 
Dillingham, Mapletoft, Castel, compiler of 
the first Arabic Lexicon, Lowndes, the 
founder of the Lowndean Professorships, 
Wren, Bishop of Ely, and others. The work 
will be issued in demy octavo, and a few 
large paper, quarto, for subscribers only. 
Messrs. Phillimore and Co. will publish this 
month the Gild Book of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
which should be an interesting addition to 
the Shakespearean library. The book, which 
is edited by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, con- 
tains lists of admissions to the Gild for the 
130 years just before the establishment of 
parish registers. Another volume of interest 
should be a book which Mr. A. W. a Beckett 
has in hand, dealing with the duties of the 
Master of the Revels, an office dating from 
Plantagenet times. 
xe & 


&* 
A History of the Pembrokeshire Imperial 
Yeomanry, by Colonel F. C. Meyrick, C.B., 
and Lieutenant B. M. Freeman, Royal Navy, 
is announced for publication shortly. The 
work gives an account of this regiment, which 
is the oldest in the country, from 1794 to the 
present time. Among other notable incidents 
narrated in the work is a detailed account, 
with much new information, of the well- 
known invasion of Fishguard by the French 
in 1797, which we repulsed by the “‘ Castle- 
martin” Yeomanry under the first Lord 
Cawdor. It is compiled from official papers, 
Record Office documents, and pay lists, and 
will be embellished by many interesting and 
hitherto unpublished illustrations, scenes 
and facsimiles. The volume will be issued 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
~~ S&S & 

Another interesting announcement is that the 
Welsh Folk-Song Society, which was formed 
during last year’s National Eisteddfod, has 
the first of its proposed half-yearly issues 
of songs almost ready for publication. The 
booklet will contain sixteen songs, five of 
them newly collected and never before pub- 
lished. For the Welsh words the co-opera- 
tion of such authorities as Professor J. Morris 
Jones, the Rev. Elvet Lewis, and Llew Tegid 
has been secured, and many of the English 
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verses will be from the pen of Mr. Alfred 
Perceval Graves, who has already rendered 
such valuable service to Irish folk-song. The 
interest and value of the book will be greatly 
enhanced by a critical introduction, which is 
expected to throw much light upon the in- 
fluence of the old triple harp on the develop- 
ment of Welsh folk-tunes. It will suggest, 
among other interesting points, that the 
facilities which that instrument’s central 
row of strings afforded for the playing of 
sharps account for the modern ring which 
there seems to be about some indisputably 
old Welsh tunes. 
* 
Many antiquaries (says the Atheneum of 
June 8) will be interested in the proposal 
put before the recent General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland to bring Scott’s 
Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticane up to date. This 
work, published in six volumes—1866-187 1— 
gives a notice, more or less complete, of every 
minister who held office in the Church of 
Scotland from 1560 to 1839, and its value 
would be immensely increased by continu- 
ance up to the present time. The author, 
Hew Scott, finds a place in the Dictionary 
of National Biography solely on its account. 
Bad »* »* 

A first folio Shakespeare sold on Saturday, 
June 1, fetched £2,400. Although this was 
not a “record” price—for only three months 
ago Mr. Van Antwerp’s copy realized £ 3,600 
—yet the appreciation in its selling value 
has been remarkable. Purchased in 1660 by 
Colonel John Lane, of Bentley Hall, Stafford- 
shire, it descended to Colonel John Lane, of 
King’s Bromley, and at the sale of the Lane 
library in 1856 it was bought for 157 guineas 
by Lord Gosforth. In 1884 it was sold to 
Mr. Toovey, the Piccadilly bookseller, for 
4470. * Having changed hands once more, 
it was purchased by Mr. Abel Buckley, who 
was present at the sale on Saturday, when it 
fell to Mr. Quaritch at £2,400. It is in a 
red morocco binding, and measures 13 inches 
by 83 inches. 


Hm & yd 
I note with pleasure that Mr. F. J. Haver- 
field, M.A., F.S.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
has been elected to the Camden Professor- 
ship of Ancient History in place of the late 
Professor Pelham. Professor Haverfield’s 





services to archeology, especially to that 
phase of it relating to the Roman occupa- 
tion of this island, have been many and 
great. 
a 
A note in the Periodica/ for May chronicles a 
quaint bibliographical fact—viz., that the final 
copy of a book published by the Oxford 
University Press in 1716 at 12s. 6d., and 
continuously on sale at this price ever since, 
has been sold. The volume, which has 
enjoyed 191 years of uninterrupted if some- 
what slow circulation, and has never under- 
gone the indignity of being “ remaindered,” 
is Wilkins’s ew Testament in Coptic. The 
title-page runs: Hoc est | Novum Testa- 
mentum | A°gyptium vulgo Copticum | Ex 
MSS Bodlejanis descripfit | Cum Uaticanis 
et Parifienfibus contulit, | et in Latinum fer- 
monem convexit | David Wilkins | Ecclesiz 
Anglican Presbyter | Oxonii | E Theatro 
Sheldoniano Typis et Sumptibus Academiz, 
1716. 
&* * 

At a recent meeting of the British Academy 
the Dean of Westminster read a paper on 
‘* An Unrecognised Westminster Chronicler ” 
—i.é., the author of a chronicle which has 
been printed as a part of John Malvern’s 
continuation of Higden’s Polychronicon in 
vol. ix, of the Rolls Series edition. It relates 
to the reign of Richard II., and covers the 
period 1381 to 1394. The Dean pointed out 


‘that the writer shows an intimate knowledge 


of Westminster Abbey, and gives much in- 
formation concerning it which has not yet 
been utilized. His story of the loss of one 
of the Coronation shoes, when the little King 
Richard was carried back to the palace in 
the arms of Sir Simon Burley, has recently 
been confirmed by a newly-discovered docu- 
ment describing defects in the regalia— 
part of a batch of documents which had been 
mislaid since Queen Victoria’s coronation 
seventy years ago. 
Bad &* a 

Dr. J. S. Milne’s long monograph on Surgical 
Instruments in Greek and Roman Times will 
be issued immediately from the Oxford 
University Press. No clear conception of a 
surgical operation, ancient or modern, can 
be formed from a written description without 
some previous knowledge of the instruments, 
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and the author points out that many in- 
teresting operations described in detail in 
the clinical authors are rendered obscure or 
quite unintelligible from lack of such know- 
ledge. No systematic attempt to recon- 
struct the different instruments used by the 
ancients has hitherto been made, this de- 
partment of archeology having received 
scant attention. The volume, which em- 
bodies investigations extending over several 
years, is illustrated. 
& 5 x 

The autograph manuscript of Gilbert White’s 
Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne, 
which has been in the possession of Mr. 
Stuart M. Samuel, M.P., since 1895, when 
it was put up for sale by White’s descendants, 
will be sold at Sotheby’s on July 1. 


BIBLIOTHECARY. 





Gntiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs, CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woops sold yes- 
terday old English silver, the property of the late 
Mr. F. H. Woodroffe, of Down Street, Piccadilly, 
and from other sources, the chief lots including the 
Booke of Common Pyayer, London, 1635, in silver 
cover, chased with portraits of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, pierced and engraved with arab- 
esques and emblematic figures, seventeenth century, 
£180 (Heigham) ; a Charles I. plain goblet, with 
nearly cylindrical bowl, 8} inches high, 1t ounces 
4 dwt., 1625, at 210s. per ounce, £117 12s, (Crich- 
ton) ; and a Charles II. porringer, with shaped sides, 
embossed with a wreath of large flowers and foliage, 
3% inches diameter, 1671, 64 ounces, at 170s. per 
ounce, 455 5s. (Crichton).— 7zmes, June 6. 


#5 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold on 
May 31 and following day the under-mentioned im- 
portant books and MSS.: Original Drawings of 
Humorous Subjects by J. F. Herring, 1831, £69; 
Oscar Wilde’s Duchess of Padua, 1883, £41 ; Thirty- 
four Autograph Letters of the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
addressed chiefly to his Sister Sarah, 1874-80, £101 ; 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayydm, 1859, £41; Military 
Uniforms, 1771 (70), £35; Blagdon’s Memoirs of 
G. Morland, 1806, £30; Caxton’s Golden Legend, 
1483 (imperfect), £480; Benedictionale, illuminated 
MS. on vellum, Sec, XV., £92; Preces Piz, illumin- 
ated MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., £90; Henry VIIIL., 
Litterze contra Lutherum, Pynson, 1526, royal bind- 
ing by John Reynes, £96; Liturgie de I’Eglise 


Anglicane, fine English binding, 1678, £120; Gold- 
smith’s Haunch of Vension, uncut, 1776, £43; 
Byron’s Fugitive Pieces, original corrected proofs 
for the ‘* Hours of Idleness,” Newark, Ridge, 1806, 
4182; Burns, Original Letter to ‘‘ Clarinda,” and of 
‘*Clarinda” to Burns, £60 10s.; Sir W. Scott's 
Original MS. of the History of Scotland for the 
‘* Cabinet Cyclopedia,” £4510; La Fontaine, Fables 
Choisies, with arms of the Comte d’Artois, 1755-9, 
4140; Bibliotheque Historiale, fine binding by Clovis 
Eve, 1588, £115. Shakespeare: First Folio, 1623, 
£2,400; Second Folio, 1632, £140; Third Folio, 
special copy, 1663-4, £1,550; Third Folio, 1664, 
4205 ; Fourth Folio, 1685, £80 ; the First Part of the 
Contention, 1594, £1,910; King Richard III., 1629, 
480; Merchant of Venice, 1600, £510; Merry 
Wives, 1619, £100; King Lear, 1608, £250; Ham- 
let, J. Smethwicke, n.d., £180; Othello, 1630, 
£101; Arden of Feversham, 1592, £1,210 ; London 
Prodigall, 1605, £51; A Yorkshire Tragedie, 1619, 
446. The Andria of Terence in English, 1588, 
440; Appius and Virginia, Comedie, 1575, oy 
Bale’s The Promises of God unto Man, 1538, £170; 
Thre Lawes, by the same, 1562, £101 ; Johan Evan- 
gelist, J. Waley, n.d., £51; Common Conditions, 
1576, £255; Everie Woman in her Humour, 1609, 

103; Like will to Like, quoth the Devil to the 
Collier, by Ulysian Fulwell, 1587, £101; Gas- 
coigne’s Glasse of Governement, 1575, £97 ; George 
& Greene the Pinner of Wakefield, 1599, £109; 
Heywood’s Four P’s, n.d., £151; John Phillip’s 
Commodie of Patient and Meeke Grissell, T. Colwell, 
n.d., £250; Thersytes, Interlude, J. Tysdale [15—], 
4130; Warning for Faire Women, 1599, £105; 
Welth and Helth, an enterlude [15—], 4105.— 
Atheneum, June 8. 


5 

The sale of a collection of interesting old staves and 
maces at the Argyll Galleries, W., by Messrs. 
Glendining and Co., attracted a full attendance late 
yesterday afternoon. Bidding throughout was good, 
a warrant officer's pocket mace, temp. Geo. III., 
realizing £1 12s. ; mace of office of the chief constable 
of Iver, 1843, £2 2s. ; the hand mace of the police 
office, Hatton Garden, temp. Geo. II., £2 2s. ; 
another of the public office, Bow Street, head- 
quarters of the famous Bow Street runners, £3 10s. 3 
the companion mace for use by the City warrant 
officer, £2; old warrant officer’s mace, temp. 
William IV., £1 17s.; mace and staff of City of 
London on watch, temp. Geo. III., £4 2s. 6d. ; staff 
of the old Marlborough Street court, 41° 11s, ; the 
staff of office of the head constable of Brighton, temp. 
Geo. III., £2 16s.; a Queen Victoria silver and 
ebony presentation baton, £4 10s. ; and the mace of 
the Royal Dockyard Battalion, Portsmouth, £3.— 
Globe, June 15. 


VUVUVYYVVTYYTS 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE new volume of Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland—Vol. XL. (Fourth Series, 
Vol. IV.)—contains a varied selection of papers. 
The most important is that which comes last—viz., 
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the very careful and detailed report by Dr. George 
Macdonald and Mr. A. Park on ‘‘ The Roman Forts 
on the Bar Hill, Dumbartonshire ”—remains to which 
attention had been often directed during the last 200 
years, but of which the thorough and systematic 
excavation—generously undertaken at his own ex- 
pense by Mr. A. Whitelaw, of Gartshore—began 
only in 1902. The report, which is illustrated by 
four plates and many excellent figures, deserves care- 
ful study. Mr. F. R. Coles continues his ‘‘ Report on 
Stone Circles surveyed in the North-East of Scot- 
land”; Mr. L. McLellan Mann describes the ‘‘ Ex- 
ploration of the Floor of a Prehistoric Hut in Tiree,” 
and the discovery of “A Cairn containing Sixteen 
Cinerary Urns” in Ayrshire. A paper rather out of 
the usua! line is by Mr. F. C. Inglis on ‘* A Wax 
Medallion, and Relative Autograph Letter of Paul 
Jones,” which was presented to the Society in 1860. 
Several papers deal with discoveries in various parts 
of Scotland of stone cists, inscribed slabs, stone 
moulds, urns, and other antiquities. Bibliography is 
represented by a ‘‘ Note on a Copy of the First 
Folio Shakespeare” in the Society’s library. The 
volume, besides the usual reports, lists, and business 
details, contains no less than twenty-four papers, 
accompanied, as is the wont of this Society, by 
a great abundance of excellent and most useful 
illustrations. 


From the Friends’ Historical Society comes the new 
part of their Journal (Vol. IV., No. 2), containing, 
inter alia, the first instalment of ‘‘The Quaker 
Allusions in Samuel Pepys’s Diary,” and ‘‘ Episodes 
in the Life of May Drummond,” a remarkable Scot- 
tish lady, a fluent and popular preacher among the 
Friends, to whom Pope alluded in the lines : 


‘A simple Quaker or a Quaker’s Wife 
Outdo Landaff in doctrine, yea in life.” 


The Society has also completed, in Journal Sup- 
plement No. 5, the publication of Zhe First Pub- 
lishers of Truth, a very valuable contribution from 
original sources to the early history of the Quakers. 
This concluding part contains a very full index and 
some good facsimiles of documents. No. 6 of 
the Journal Supplement is an illustrated account of 
“John Ap John,” an early Welsh Quaker propa- 
ndist, and of ‘‘Early Records of Friends in 
ales,” compiled by Mr. W. G. Norris. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SociETyY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 16.—Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Vice-President, in the chair.—The treasurer 
called attention to a proposal to pull down the church 
of St. Alphege, London Wall, which, although for the 
most part a comparatively recent building of no 
architectural value, po a medieval tower of 
more than usual interest, as well as a fine Elizabethan 
monument of a former Lord Mayor of London. He 
accordingly moved the following resolution, which 
was seconded by the Rev. R. S. Mylne, and carried 
unanimously : “ That the attention of the parishioners 
of St. Alphege, London Wall, be drawn to the great 


VOL, III. 


artistic and historical interest of the tower -of their 
church, and that they be asked not to agree to any 
scheme of union of St. Alphege with St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, which does not provide for the :pre- 
servation and maintenance of their tower.’’— Dr. 
Edwin Freshfield read a paper on a ruined monastery 
in the Kara Dagh mountains of Lycaonia, illustrated 
by lantern-slides (taken by himself) of the curious 
early churches and other buildings upon the site. 
May 30.—Sir Edward Brabrook, V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. A. Trice Martin presented the report, which 
had been drawn up by Mr. Ashby, on the excavations 
carried on at Caerwent (Venta Silurum) during 1906. 
The work mainly consisted of the excavation of a 
large house of the courtyard type in the land lately 
bought by Lord Tredegar. .As usual, this house 
showed evidence of rebuilding at two or more periods, 
and Mr. Martin, by means of lantern-slides, tried to 
show what had probably been the plan of the house 
at each stage. One feature of interest in this house 
was the indication of date by its encroachment on a 
street which had been obliterated by the ‘‘ampi- 
theatre” further to the north. The finds—many of 
which were exhibited—were of an interesting nature, 
some of the bronze objects showing greater artistic 
merit than usual. One find consisted of a large jar 
carefully covered by an inverted mortarium, and con- 
taining a series of three smaller vessels of red ware 
and two of black, besides fragments of pewter vessels. 
In one of the black pots were the remains of a fabric. 
Mr. Clement Reid, Mr. Lyell, and Mr. Newton, con- 
tributed valuable notes on the seeds and bones found 
during the season ; and Mr. Gowland supplied an 
analysis of the pewter, showing that the composition 
was much the sameas at the present time. The work 
for this season, which has already begun, promises to 
be even more extensive and interesting than that of 
last year.—A memorandum was read from Mr. Somers 
Clarke, local secretary for Egypt, on the proposed 
submersion of part of the Nile Valley by the raising 


_of the Assuan Dam, and the measures to be taken by 


the Egyptian Government to minimize the evil. On 
the recommendation of the council, it was resolved 
that a copy of Mr. Clarke’s memorandum be sent with 
a covering letter to the Zimes.—Sir J. C. Robinson 
exhibited two portraits, believed to represent King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain, on the wings 
of a devotional triptych.—- Atheneum, June 8. 


The last monthly meeting of the session of the SocIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held ov May 13, 
Dr. D. Christison, Vice-President, in the chair.—In the 
first paper, Dr. Christison gave a description, with 
plan and photographs, of the scanty remains of Duke 
Murdoch’s Castle, situated on a small island on Loch 
Ard. Nothing authentic seems to be known of the 
origin of the name of this ruin.—In the second paper 
Mr. A.J. S. Brook discussed the subject of Scottish 
communion tokens used in churches generally from 
the Reformation down to a recent period.—In the 
third paper Mr. J. S. Richardson described some pre- 
historic kitchen midden deposits disclosed in the 
section of the soil above the quarry near the base of 
North Berwick Law, from which were obtained a 
number of bone implements, including a deerhorn 
handle with socket, a bone pin, three fork-like imple- 
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ments of bone with two prongs each, fragments of rude 
pottery hand-made, and two flint implements of neo- 
lithic types. At the east end of the Rhodes Golf 
Links, under the face of a rock, were traces of habita- 
tion. Some medieval remains recently found were 
also described. Mr. Richardson also showed draw- 
ings of a hog-backed monument in the churchyard 
of Edrom, Berwickshire, and of an undescribed 
sculptured stone of early Christian type discovered in 
the island of Raasay.—In the fourth paper Dr. Joseph 
Anderson described a collection of bronze ornaments 
from Colonsay, presented to the National Museum by 
Lord Strathcona. These included articles found in a 
low tumulus near the beach on the east side of 
Cronsay, which had been heaped over a boat burial 
of the Viking time. Another boat burial at Kiloran 
Bay, dated by the presence of Anglo-Saxon coins 
struck between A.D. 808 and 854, and three prehistoric 
cists at Uragaig were also described from notes by the 
late Mr. W. Galloway.—In the last paper Mr. A. O. 
Curle, secretary, described the results of some excava- 
tions at Ruberslaw, Roxburghshire, undertaken with 
the view of ascertaining whether there were any traces 
of Roman occupation, which might explain the 
presence of Roman dressed stones on the summit and 
on the plateau on the south side. An elevated area 
at the east end of the summit proved to be a rampart 
of native construction, but the result as regards Roman 
occupation was entirely negative.—Mr. C. E. White- 
law exhibited two brooches, with talismanic inscrip- 
tions, and a finger ring of bronze ; Mr. James Cald- 
well exhibited three small vessels of medizeval pottery, 
dug up in Paisley, and Mr. D. M‘Naught exhibited a 
polished stone axe and a barbed arrow-head from the 
neighbourhood of Troon. 
a a %§ 
At the meeting of the SocleTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
OLoGcy, held on June 12, the paper read was “ Hittite 
Inscriptions : a Résumé with Proofs and Verifications,” 
by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
04 a) 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—May 29.—Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair.—The Rev. 
Dr. Cox read a paper styled ‘‘An Elizabethan 
Coiner,’’ which detailed the remarkable criminal 
actions of Sir John Brockett, Commandant of the 
fort of Duncannon, guarding Waterford Harbour in 
1601 - 1602, who occupied his leisure in forging 
counterfeit coins, cleverly imitating the debased 
silver coinage of Ireland, and more especially that 
of Spain. To obtain metal for the purpose, he broke 
a piece of brass ordnance which helped to guard the 
fort. During his absence in England an accomplice 
betrayed him, and he was arrested and imprisoned in 
the Gatehouse, London. There are numerous deposi- 
tions referring to this case among the Irish State 
Papers and the Carew Papers at Lambeth. Sir 
John pleaded that he was justified in counterfeiting 
Spanish coin, as that country was at enmity with his 
ueen.—A treatise on ‘‘ Leather Money” was read 

by Mr. William Charlton, in which he demonstrated 
that at one time or another in its history nearly every 
nation had had resource to this expedient when 
suffering from depletion of bullion. There was some 
evidence that in medizval times leather money had 


occasionally been current in Britain. In England 
and Ireland various tradesmen adapted it to their 
token coinage during the last three centuries. In 
1808 the Birmingham overseers issued crown and 
half-crown notes in leather and cardboard ‘‘ for the 
convenience of paying the poor’’; and the firm of 
Malcolmson Brothers, flax'spinners, near Waterford, 
used a leather and card currency in the mid-Victorian 
period, which continued in circulation until as late as 
1876.—Mr. Charlton, Mr. R. Donald Bain, and 
Mr. W. J. Davis exhibited a series of leather and 
card currency in illustration of the latter paper. 
Other exhibitions included an ancient British stater 
found at Balsdean, Sussex, by Mr. J. H. Daniels; a 
silver penny of Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reading VVLFREDI ARCHIEPISCOPI, a half-groat of 
Canterbury of Henry VIII.’s first issue, with mint- 
mark bys and initials of Archbishop Wareham, and 
a silver penny of London of the same King, mint- 
mark sun and cloud, by Mr. L. A. Lawrence; a 
silver penny of William II. (Hawkins, 246) reading 
IEGLIER : ON : STEFN, for the mint lately proved by 
Mr. Carlyon- Britton to be Launceston, by Mr. 
Reginald Huth; four varieties of the royal a’or of 
Edward the Black Prince, by Mr. Bernard Roth; an 
early leaden token of the City of Bristol, dated 1511, 
by Mr. F. E. Macfayden; a contemporary forgery of 
the coinage of Henry III., by Mr. A. H. Baldwin ; 
and a half-crown and a shilling of the Aberystwith 
mint of Charles II., for which the punches of the 
Shrewsbury mint seem to have been used for the 
obverse, and a proof of the penny for 1860, struck 
on a copper piece of George III., by Dr. E. C. 
Carter, 
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M. W. M. Fawcett presided at a meeting of the 
CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on May 13. 
Mrs. Wherry read a paper on ‘‘ The Dancing Towers 
of Italy.’ These’ towers are slender hollow struc- 
tures of wax, wood, and paper, decorated and painted 
very beautifully, and usually about 40 or 60 feet high. 
In some towns in Italy on certain festivals these 
towers are drawn or carried through the streets in 
procession, and are swayed about in eccentric evolu- 
tions. These processions were held in Italy as far 
back as 1492. It is believed that they began centuries 
earlier. In India and Japan similar ceremonies take 
place. Mr. Mark Sykes read an interesting paper on 
‘* A Journey in the Plains of Mesopotamia, the Forests 
of Pontus, and the Highlands of Kurdistan.’’ Both 
papers were well illustrated by lantern-slides.—The 
annual meeting of the Society was held on May 27, 
when the officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Thereafter, Mr. H. B. Walters, of the British 
Museum, gave an interesting explanation of the 
Arretine Vase, which was found in a fragmentary 
condition at Foxton in 1852, and is now in the 
Archzological Museum ; and Dr. A. C. Haddon gave 
a paper on the “Morning Star Ceremony of the 
Pawnee,’’ describing some of the religious observances 
of the American Indians. Both communications were 
illustrated by some excellent lantern-slides. 


al 
A party of the members of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY proceeded on 
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May 29 to Heatley, and from thence to Warburton, 
first visiting the Steps of Mold, Market Cross, and 
the Stocks, one of the posts of which showed evidences 
of it having been used as a whipping-post. The 

ty then visited Warburton Old Church, a charm- 
ing old black and white building, with a brick tower 
partly covered with ivy. The interior, with its rough- 
hewn timbers which support the single roof that spans 
the nave and arches, is most interesting, as are also 
the old font, the carved pulpit, the hour-glass holder, 
and the hat-pegs made of bucks’ horns nailed to the 
pillars. Inone of the pews is an ancient stone coffin, 
with Jid complete, found in the churchyard, where, 
according to the old sexton’s account, several others 
are still waiting to be unearthed. A visit to the 
Rectory gardens completed a very interesting meeting. 
On June 1 another party visited Ince Blundell, the 
Lancashire seat of Mr. C. J. Weld Blundell. The 
object of the visit was the inspection of the collection 
of ancient marbles gathered together by the late 
Mr. Henry Blundell (who died in 1810) deposited in 
the room specially built for them, and known as the 
Pantheon, a large hall with a cupola and circular 
skylight. Here are brought together a great number 
of antique statues and other works of art which 
Mr. Blundell acquired from 1777 onwards, and was 
fortunate in being able to increase by purchases e# 
bloc in 1800, 1801, and 1802, owing to auction sales 
following the plunder by the French of the Pope’s 
apartments. On leaving Ince Blundell, the party 
drove to Sefton, where the parish church was 
inspected ; and through Maghull to Lydiate Abbey, 
an ancient building, now in ruins, consisting of a 
nave and castellated tower. 


a a 
The first country meeting of the year of the DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held on May 24. During the day Prudhoe 
Castle, the Grange at High Prudhoe, Ovingham 
Church, Bywell Castle, and the contiguous churches 
of Bywell St. Andrew and Bywell St. Peter were 
visited, short descriptions of each being given by 
Mr, W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., of Newcastle. Prudhoe 
Castle is romantically situated on an isolated mound 
about 500 yards from the River Tyne, and occupies 
what would in the medizval days be considered an 
ideal site for strength and invulnerability. The castle 
is the property of His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and the modern dwelling within it is now occu- 
pied by Mr. T. D. Milburne, by whose permission 
the members were allowed to go over it. The castle 
was approached by the barbican and inner gateway, 
between which was the drawbridge over the moat 
before the latter was filled up. This gateway, as 
Mr. Knowles explained, is the earliest part of the 
castle, and is Norman. The castle was occupied by 
one of the Umfravilles, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and received as his reward lands in the 
Redesdale district, these being subsequently aug- 
mented by the estate at Prudhoe. The chapel above 
the old gatehouse is about a century later, probably 
of Edward I.’s time. It has a beautiful little oriel 
bay forming the chancel, lighted by two lancets, and 
forms a very choice little bit of early English domestic 
work. The party then passed through the outer 
bailey, and in the wall examined the entrance of what 
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is suppesed to be a subterranean passage leading down 
to the river. The great tower or keep, partially 
dilapidated, was inspected. It is about the same 
date as the keep at Newcastle, which was built 
between 1170 and 1180. Leaving the castle by way 
of the picturesque gardens, the party climbed the hill 
to Prudhoe to see the Grange, now a modernized 
residence, but which contains a doorway with early 
English mouldings and walls of great thickness, 
probably forming part of the chantry chapel of 
St. Thomas the Martyr. The doorway is a very 
interesting specimen, and was generally voted to be 
well worth the climb up the steep bank to view it. 
—— the company crossed the river and 
inspected Ovingham Church, being welcomed there 
by the Vicar, the Rev. C. F. Thorp. Mr. Knowles 
described the church, and later the party took train to 
Stocksfield. A pleasant walk brought the company 
to Bywell Castle. At Bywell, as at Dunstanborough, 
Bothal, and Tynemouth, the gatehouse was the keep, 
and there they got the entrance into the castle proper. 
Bywell is first mentioned in connection with Guy of 
Baliol, one of the followers of the Conqueror, and in 
Edward I.’s reign it was occupied by one of the 
Nevilles. The machicolations above the gateway 
from which to throw molten substances upon an 
attacking foe claimed attention, as did the aperture 
over the straight stairway leading to the first floor, 
used for a similar purpose. The place is full of nice 
architectural detail in the way of window embrasures 
and fireplaces and turrets, and the grooves for the 
portcullis, together with the original iron grill at the 
foot of the staircase and the oaken gate at the 
entrance, all attracted the attention of the visitors. 
The date of the present building is fifteenth century. 
The Church of St. Andrew was then inspected, 
Mr. Knowles stating that it was another of the early 
pre-Conquest Churches similar to those at Warden, 
Billingham, and Lincoln, and was the smallest of the 
lot. The wall on the east side of the tower denotes 


the width and position of the nave that was con- 


temporary with it. One reason why it was supposed 
to be merely pre-Conquest and not of the early part 
of the Saxon period, was the fact that early stones, 
similar to those of Saxon crosses, were built into the 


tower. 
o>: 
On May 30 the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES had an excursion to Aycliffe, Heighington, 
and the district, ending with an inspection of St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Darlington. The weather was 
dismally unfavourable. At Aycliffe Mr. E. Wooler 
described the church. There are two Saxon crosses 
standing in the churchyard, and in the church are 
numerous fragments of others discovered during the 
restoration in 1881. The two crosses were formerly 
employed as the inner and outer lintels of a doorway. 
The other Saxon remains are in the Cambridge 
Museum. The smaller but more complete cross is 
almost entirely covered with reptile pattern (lizard), 
some of the interlacing being formed of the bodies 
and tails of serpent-like creatures, On the lower part 
of one side is a panel containing a representation of a 
nondescript animal. The larger cross presents on the 
lowest panel of one side a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion : two soldiers with a spear, and the other with 
2M 2 
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a sponge fixed to a rod. In the upper corners are 
two heads, representing sun and moon, Over this 
subject is a panel filled with knot-work. The next 
panel contains three figures, each holding a book. 
The highest panel is partly broken away, but contains 
interlacing nondescripts. The lowest panel on the 
other side is filled with knot-work. Above this is a 
panel containing three more figures, each holding a 
book. The next panel contains two figures, but what 
they hold it is impossible to determine. The upper 

anel also contains two figures, one apparently hold- 
ing a crosier and the other a sceptre. One of the 
edges has two pene’. both filled with interlacing 
designs. The other is divided into three panels, the 
uppermost filled with a pattern of knot-work ; the 
lowest is with interlacing nondescript. The middle 
one bears a singular representation of the crucifixion 
of St. Peter head downwards—the only instance of a 
legendary scene on Saxon monument. Heighington 
Church was well described by the Vicar, the Rev. 
H. D. Jackson. 

At the monthly meeting of the Society on May 29 
Mr. W. H. Knowles presented a plan of a portion of 
the town wall which was discovered by some work- 
men ten days before. The workmen were excavating 
on the quayside for the purpose of laying a water- 
pipe, when they disclosed part of the wall. Its 
position does not agree precisely with the position 
shown on the Ordnance Map, being about 31 feet 
south of the present Post-office, and about 41 feet east 
of King Street. ‘The top of the masonry is about 
2 feet 6 inches below the present road-level, and on 
the outer of the south face are two splayed offsets. 
The direction of the wall seemed to incline to the 
north, but as further excavations are contemplated, 
this point may be ascertained with greater certainty. 
The whole of the wall, Mr. Knowles said, between 
Sandhill and Sandgate was taken down in the year 
1762, when the Corporation petitioned the Crown for 
leave to remove it and .to use the stones in the re- 
building of St. Ann’s Chapel, that building having 
become ruinous. 

On June 1 the members of the BRADFORD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY made an ex- 
cursion to Ripon Cathedral and Fountains Abbey, 
and although the weather was not so fine as was 
desirable, everything passed off well, and the party 
much enjoyed their visit. At the Cathedral the Dean 
of Ripon, the Ven. W. H. Freemantle, D.D., gave 
them a sketch of the history of the church, pointing 
out many objects of interest, and the verger took 
them round the choir, the eye - house, and 
Wilfred’s crypt. At Fountains Abbey Mr. J. A. 
Clapham, from the western front, told how the 
puritans of St. Mary’s Abbey became dissatisfied with 
the rule of the monks, which they considered sadly 
too lax, escaped from the city, and settled in huts by 
the side of the Skell, three miles from Ripon. Here 
they suffered great privations, even having to eat 
from the leaves of the trees at the banks of the river. 
When they were in their last extremity Hugh, Dean 
of York, came to their rescue with a rich inheritance, 
and many others helped them, so that they built in 
twenty-five years the solid nave, with its substantial 
Norman ‘pillars and transitional architecture. The 


fine Huby Tower, the chapter-house, the guest-houses, 
the Chapel of Nine Altars, the monks and lay 
brothers’ quarters, the two infirmaries, the cemetery 
at the east end, were pointed out and much admired. 
i I ned 

Other meetings and excursions which we have not 
space to record in detail have been the annual meet- 
ing of the NoRFOLK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
May 30, when several churches were visited and 
ood papers read; the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL 

OCIETY’s ramble on May 25 in and about Camber- 
well; the spring meeting of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, held 
on May 28 at the old-world town of Northleach in 
the Cotswolds and its delightful neighbourhood ; the 
meeting of the YORK ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
May 17, when the Rev. T. A. Brode gave an account 
of the old parish account books belonging to the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, York; the 
annual meeting of the DERBYSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocigTy at Buxton on May 31; and the quarterly 
excursion of the EssEx ARCHHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
to Prittlewell, Wakering, Barling and other churches 


on June-6. 


Reviews and WRotices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. 


CHARTERS AND RECORDS OF NEALES OF BERKELEY 
YATE, AND CORSHAM. By J. Alexander Neale, 
D.C.L.. Warrington: Mackie and Co., Lid., 
1907. Small folio, pp. 263.. Price, stiff paper 
covers, 21s. ; half-bound vellum, 26s. 6d. 

This is no ordinary volume of pedigree and family 
genealogy. All such books, if carefully and con- 
scientiously done, throw some light on social and 
local history outside the mere family record. But 
in this particular instance, almost the whole of these 
250 small folio pages, which are admirably printed, 
are of distinct importance in a variety of ways quite 
apart from dry family descent. The first object of 
the book is to give printed lists of the Neales of 
Berkeley and of Yate, Gloucestershire, and of Cor- 
sham, Wiltshire, to serve as a key to the abstracts of 
a large and important series of private charters and 
other records. The record part of the book is divided 
into three heads—the first dealing with the Neales 
prior to their settlement at Yate, covering a period 
extending from 1100 to 1500, and for particulars of 
whom recourse has been chiefly had to the muniments 
of Berkeley Castle; the second contains Neales of 
Yate, from 1500 to the agers) day, during which 
time they have continuously held lands in that parish ; 
and the third, which treats of the Neales of Corsham 
and Shaw, Wilts, covering a period of about two 
centuries, from 1700 to the present time. 
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To the mere lists of names and deed abstracts Dr. 
Neale prefixes a vividly written introduction, from 
which we can readily glean the important life led 
from time to time by members of this family, as well 
as their alliance or connection with not a few persons 
of distinction and merit about whom it is pleasant to 
learn anything new. What makes the book far more 
readable than many of its kind is that the author 
indulges in no vainglorious balderdash as to his 
ancestors. The most distinguished of the early 
Neales of Berkeley was Friar John Neell, the cele- 
brated master of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon 
(St. Thomas 4 Becket of Acre) ; he obtained an Act 
for the incorporation of the hospital in 1444, and he 
was one of the founders of the new Grammar Schools 
in London in 1447. Another celebrity was Thomas 
Neall, who entered Winchester College at the age of 
twelve in 1531, and was elected a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, in 1540. During Mary’s reign he 
was chaplain to Bishop Bonner, but on Elizabeth’s 
accession he returned to Oxford, and from 1559 to 
1569 held the Hebrew professorship at Christ Church. 
It seems probable that this great scholar and divine 
was the father of Richard Neale, Archbishop of York. 

The Shaw House estate and other property came 
to Mrs, Elizabeth Neale, wife of Robert Neale of 
Corsham, on the death of her brother, without issue, 
in 1757. Thomas Smith, the father of Elizabeth, 
left behind him a diary of the last two years of his 
life, 1721-23. This delightful diary, given in full in 
an appendix, forms the chief attraction of this volume. 
The honest squire sets forth, through his brief entries, 
all unconsciously, a vivid picture of the early seven- 
teenth-century life of the best type of country gentleman 
of his day. He attends regularly with his household 
in the family pew at Meltsham for Sunday service, 
and enters the texts of the Vicar’s sermons ; he dis- 
cusses with the surrounding gentlefolk the fitness of 
candidates for Parliament, and journeys to Salisbury 
to select and support them. He gives constant atten- 
tion to a somewhat exacting mother, and ever mani- 
fests his love for home and his affection for his children ; 
he travels to Oxford to enter his son John at Oriel, 
and dines at the Provost’s house. He is devoted to 
his dogs and simple sports of shooting and coursing, 
telling us of Dido, Tiptoe, Hero, Topsy, and others ; 
he is fond, too, of horses, and is constantly in the 
saddle, hunting or taking short excursions, or longer 
journeys to Oxford or London. He tells of his brief 
sojourn in town, how on Sunday he worshipped at 
St. Clement’s in the morning, attending the afternoon 
service at St. Paul’s, or how he finished up a week- 
day with a visit to the playhouse ; and we learn much 
of his neighbours and his friends through a constant 
round of visits. 

The little domestic incidents read quaintly from 
their very brevity. Space can perhaps be found for 
two entries in May, 1722: 

‘6 Wednesday, 237d.—Farmer Briant was w*" me in 
y® Morning, and Watty went to Bath again to see his 
Grandmother, and we heard that my Bro. Selfe’s 
Washouse was plunder’d of all the Clothes of their 
Wash this last Night, the same being wet and left 
there as usual after washing ; ‘twas privately done 
and without any disturbance or knowledge of the 
Family, ’till perceiv’d in y° morning.” 





“* Thursday, 29th.—The Coach went with Peggy 
to Mr. Bisses at Coulston, and from thence to a Race 
which was on Warminster Downs, and Home in the 
Evening in bad Weather and bad Ways. Peggy, 
Watty, and Miss Guppy were in it ; Whilst I was left 
at Home I discover’d one of my Maides stealing Ale, 
and for that and not well liking her Service in other 
Matters, gave her Notice of leaving at Midsummer ; 
*tis Mary our upper Maid.” 

* 


* 
Arms, ARMOUR AND ALABASTER ROUND Nor- 
TINGHAM. By George Fellows. Nottingham: 
Hl. B. Saxton, 1907. 4to., pp. vi, 35, and 21 
plates. Price 12s. 6d. 

Nottingham’s ‘‘alablastermen” were as famous in 
medizeval times as those of Tutbury, and fine speci- 
mens of their workmanship are to be found not only 
in various parts of England, but in places abroad, so 
far removed from one another as Italy (Ferrara) and 
Iceland, as well as in many parts of France. In his 
introduction to this handsome volume, Mr. Fellows 
gives a few details from the borough records of Not- 
tingham bearing on the trade, with some remarks on 
the quarries whence the alabaster was obtained ; but 
the main object of the book is to describe briefly, and 
to illustrate, some of the more noteworthy of the 
local alabaster altar tombs. Mr. Fellows says very 
modestly: ‘‘This book does not profess to be a 
history of the several families mentioned in its pages, 
but rather consists of extended notes on the monu- 
ments in churches which I have visited on various 
occasions. Armourand Heraldry being highly technical 
subjects, and the inscriptions and shields of arms 
being in some cases difficult to decipher, it is possible 
that errors may be found in the following pages, for 
which I ask the reader’s forbearance.” We have not 
noticed any errors worth mentioning, but no reader 
can help noticing, and being grateful for, the very 
careful and thorough description which is given not 
only of each tomb and recumbent figure, but of the 


_ details of armour and costume. Moreover, although 


the book is not a history of the families mentioned in 
its pages, yet it contains not a few valuable materials 
for such history. Students interested, for instance, in 
the Clifton, Sacheverell, and Strelley families, will 
find it worth looking at. The chief attraction of the 
volume, however, is to be found in the plates, which 
are extremely good. It would be difficult to get 
better photographic plates than those of the Pierre- 
pont tombs (facing pp. 9 and 10), and those of Ra- 
dulphus and Henry Sacheverell (facing p. 16), to 
name no others. They enable the reader to realize 
both the beauty of the material from which the tombs 
were carved and the perfection of the work of the 

‘* marblers ” or ‘‘ kervers.” The book is charmingly 

pont and reflects much credit upon its Notting- 

am publisher. 
x k * 

PENN’s COUNTRY, AND OTHER BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
SKETCHES. By E. S. Roscoe. With thirteen 
illustrations. London: Zilitot Stock, 1907. 
Crown 8vo., pp. x, 115. Price 4s, 6d. 

The district here called “ Penn’s Country,’’ which 
includes the villages of Penn, Chalfont St. Giles, 
Chalfont St. Peter, and Jordans, the Quaker meeting- 
house and burial-place, and the slightly farther afield 
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parts of Buckinghamshire touched upon in Mr. Ros- 
coe’s other sketches, were not so very long ago among 
the most secluded bits of country to be found within 
so short a radius of London. The opening of new 
lines of rail, however, has done much, and will do 
more, to bring them to the notice of Londoners. 
Mr. Roscoe’s little book, therefore, makes a timely 
appearance. About Penn and the other villages 
named ; about Stoke Poges ; Beaconsfield and Burke ; 
Bradenham and Hughenden and the Disraelis ; Drop- 
more and Lord Grenville ; Bulstrode and the Port- 
lands ; Hampden and Great Missenden; Chenies 
and the Russells; Chequers Court and Frances 
Cromwell, the Protector’s youngest daughter ; Olney, 
Weston Underwood and Cowper, Mr. Roscoe writes 
pleasantly and with intimate personal knowledge. 





duced on this page, is an old flint and brick building, 
with no special architectural features, but within are 
the Penn monuments and brasses. Mr. Roscoe 
illustrates the brasses of William Penn (1638) and his 
wife. The book is indexed, well printed, and prettily 


got up. 


* * 

ROMAN SCULPTURE. By Mrs. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 
With 130 photographic plates. London: Duck- 
worth and Co., 1907. Crown 8vo., pp. xx, 408. 
Price 10s, 6d. 

This handsome volume is a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the literature of art-archzology, partly because 
of its full and learned treatment, and partly because 
the new or revived interest in classical Rome is now 
being attended by industrious efforts on the part of 


PENN CHURCH. 


He has fresh information, too, to give us. In the 
chapter treating of Frances Cromwell’s life at 
Chequers Court, a picturesque Elizabethan house 
somewhat altered by Georgian additions, lying in a 
gap of the Chilterns, he has been able to make good 
use of the contemporary letters and other papers 
preserved at the Court. Frances Cromwell married 
first Robert Rich, the grandson of Lord Warwick, 
who died three months after the marriage, and five 
years later, Sir John Russell, of Chippenham. Mr. 
Roscoe gives some interesting extracts from her 
homely and affectionate letters. The illustrations 
include good reproductions from photographs of 
Hughenden Manor, Milton’s cottage at Chalfont, and 
Penn Church ; portraits of the Penns, Burke, Hamp- 
den, and Frances Cromwell; and one or two fac- 
similes. Penn Church, the view of which is repro- 


Italian excavators like Signor Boni and by the British 
School at Rome. In writing as she does of the de- 
velopment of Roman sculpture from Augustus to 
Constantine, Mrs. Strong admits that she deals with 
‘*a period forgotten and neglected.” The admission 
is at once her excuse and her justification. For how- 
ever much we may feel that she has an uphill task in 
setting the claims of the Roman school against the 
Greek, and however much we may miss, in the sculp- 
tures which: she has here so lavishly illustrated, the 
sublime ideality of the Elgin marbles, she proves 
abundantly the serious claim of the makers of Roman 
sculpture upon the regard and the admiration of all 
lovers of art. No one can deny this who follows, for 
instance, in her pages her account of the “Ara 
Pacis,” of Trojan’s column, or of the portraiture of 
which so many delightful examples are given at the 
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end of this volume, especially the children in plates 
107, 108, 111, 117, and 118. 

The illustrations themselves form a gallery which 
will do great service in calling up an image of Roman 
sculpture and habituating the minds of cultured readers 
to this decoration of Roman imperial life. Mrs. 
Strong bases her exhaustive survey of the subject 
mainly on Petersen and Wickhoff, but not so slavishly 
as to deprive us of the pleasure of a narrative of fresh 
and independent exposition, with an abundance of 
criticism on small points of either technical or his- 
torical value. One notes, for instance, her telling 
comments on the Greek dislike of death-images, or, 
again, the pithy contrast of Augustan and Flavian 
art on page 56. Her observations on “individual 
portraiture,” on page 351, make a wholesome protest 
against a fashionable supposition. Occasionally her 
zeal fur her theme seems to warp her appreciation of 
Greek sculpture, as when she fails to find any dramatic 
central situation in the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The book, as a whole, is so valuable that one begs 
to look forward to a companion volume on ‘‘ Greeco- 
Roman Art ” from Mrs. Strong’s pen. 

For succeeding editions, which the Universities and 
schools will surely require, one notes a few trifling 
printer’s errors on pages 43, 55, 150, and 153. 

* x 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL REcorD. Vol. IV. Illus- 
trated. Printed at the Chiswick Press for the 
London Topographical Society, 1907. Demy 8vo., 
pp. x, 160. 

This fourth volume of the Record contains, besides 
the seventh annual report of the Society, and an 
account of the proceedings at the annual meeting, 
several items worthy of note. Mr. Hilton Price 
continues his notes on ‘‘Signs of Old London,” 
dealing this time with those in Cheapside and the 
adjacent streets, and giving names of shopkeepers 
with dates. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and very well produced, are taken from old bill-heads 
in the Banks Collection of the British Museum, or in 
Mr. Price’s own collection. It is a pity that Mr. 
Price does not add the references to his many quota- 
tions. Two other well-illustrated papers are Mr. 
Philip Norman’s address on the Roman wall of 
London, delivered at the annual meeting of the 
. Society ; and, under the title of ‘‘ Recent Demolitions 
in Blackheath,” an account of Vanbrugh House and 
Vanbrugh Castle, by Mr. G. H. Lovegrove. The 
volume also includes the catalogue of the remarkable 
collection of maps, plans and views of London, which 
was exhibited at the Society’s conversazione, held 
at Drapers’ Hall in March, 1905. 

* * 


ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
By W. Carew Hazlitt. New edition. London: 
Reeves and Turner, 1907. Crown 8vo., pp. 
xxxii, 580. Price 7s. 6d. 

The ideal dictionary of proverbs has yet to be com- 
piled. It is badly wanted, but it is hardly likely to 
be achieved without co-operative effort. What is 
wanted is a dictionary of proverbs on lines similar to 
those followed in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
and in other works of reference which have sprung 
from that great original—that is to say, on historical 
lines, in which the history and development of each 





proverb or proverbial phrase in our own literatue 

should be traced as far as possible by a series of quo- 

tations and references arranged in chronological 
order, with an indication of the classic or other 
origin where known. Failing the production of such 

a dictionary, the student must in the meantime be 

grateful to Mr. Hazlitt for his labours in the pro- 

verbial field. The present issue of his book is said on 
the title-page to be ‘‘ with much matter not pre- 
viously published” ; and in any case it is easily the 
best collection so far made. Mr. Hazlitt gives early 
references for a great many proverbs, and his book 
would be an admirable basis for the larger dictionary 
on the lines indicated. We only wish he had com- 
mented more freely and given more references than 
he has done, but perhaps this is hardly reasonable in 
view of considerations of space and size. We thank 
him sincerely for an enlarged and improved edition 
of a very useful and comprehensive handbook. 

* * 

THe Laws OF HAMMURABI AND Mosgs. Trans- 
lated from the German of H. Grimme by the 
Rev. W. T. Pilter. London: Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1907. Small 
8vo., pp. 149. Price 2s. 

This neat little book contains a good deal more than 

is indicated in the title here abbreviated. Besides a 

translation of Grimme’s tractate—which is written 

from the standpoint of a conservative critic—and 

a version from the Babylonian of such parts of the 

Hammurabi Code as are discussed in detail therein, 

Mr. Pilter supplies several chapters which, he suggests, 

‘*may serve as a succinct, practical introduction to 

the archeology of the Pentateuch from the period 

of Abraham.’’ The discovery of the Hammurabi 
stela was an event of great importance in the history of 

Babylonian discovery, and of still greater importance 

in its bearing upon Old Testament history and law. 

There are very many people who take but a languid 

interest in the early history of Babylonia er se, but 

who are keenly alive to all that bears upon latter-day 

‘theories about, and criticism of, the Old Testament. 

To such folk this little book should especially appeal. 

It is, within its limits, a handy and useful manual, 

nicely got up and well indexed. 


*x* *K * 
A cheap re-issue of Literary Celebrities of the English 
Lake District, by Mr. Frederick Sessions, is pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock (price 2s. 6d.). It appears 
at an opportune season, ‘The tourist need not expect 
to find in it a guide-book of the usual kind, but he 
will certainly find it a pleasant pocket travelling 
companion. Mr. Sessions chats brightly about the 
greater names associated with the Lake District, and 
has also much of interest to say regarding a number 
of less well-known folk. Among the latter we may 
name Richard Braithwaite (‘“‘ Drunken Barnaby”), 
Dr. Craig Gibson, a master of the local dialect, 
Elizabeth Smith, and William and Lucy Smith. The 
illustrations — portraits and views—are good, and 
adorn a very readable volume. 
* 

Several pamphlets worthy of note are on our table. 
In A Hertfordshire St. George, reprinted from the 
Transactions of the East Herts Archeological Society, 
Mr. W. B. Gerish tells the story, with several illus- 
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trations, of ‘*O Piers Shonks and the Pelham 
Dragon,” a curious legend here dealt with in an 
entertaining manner. Mr. Gerish comes to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘dragon stories like those of. Piers 
Shonk are simply Norse mythological traditions 
transplanted to English soil.” Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., has issued Oatlands in Weybridge (London: 
S. Bagster and Sons, Limited. Price 6d.), an 
account, originally written for the British Archzo- 
logical Association, and now revised and enlarged, 
of the famous palace at Oatlands, built in its first 
form by Henry VIII., which has been much less 
often described than its Surrey companions at Non- 
such and Richmond. Mr. Kershaw’s pamphlet, 
with its illustrations, usefully fills a gap. The Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed FElistoric Monuments Committee 
has issued an Official Guide to the Fortifications, with 
explanatory diagrams, by Commander F’. M. Norman, 
R.N. (Berwick: George C. Grieve. Price 6d.), a 
booklet which all visitors to the singularly interesting 
old town, with its unique fortifications—unique, at 
least, so far as these islands are concerned—should 
find extremely useful. 


* * 

The Architectural Review for June is an unusually 
attractive n.mber. Besides items which are chiefly 
of professional interest, there are the third and last 
part of Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s study, finely illustrated, 
of ‘*The Work of George Devey”; and a further 
instalment of ‘‘A Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture,” in which Mr. A. C. Champneys dis- 
cusses the increase of foreign influence on Irish 
building art towards the end of the twelfth century. 
The paper is accompanied by no less than thirty-two 
illustrations of doorways, windows, and other details 
from Kilkenny, Jerpoint, Mellifont, Cashel, Clon- 
macnoise, and other cathedrals and churches. We 
have also on our table Rivisiz ad’ Jtalia, May ; East 
Anglian, March ; Scottish Notes and Queries, June 
—strong. in bibliography and family history; and 
book catalogues (miscellaneous) from Messrs. James 
Fawn and Son, Bristol, Herr K. T. Volcker, Frank- 
fort, Messrs, W. N. Pitcher and Co., Manchester, and 
Mr. J. F. Meehan, Bath. 


Correspondence. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

UNDER this heading in the June Antiguary, p. 212, 
the Rev. Dr. Astley writes, ‘‘ Mr. W. J. Andrew in 
his Numismatic History of Henry J. spells the Saxon 
name of the city Beorhtric’s Worthe, and says: 
‘ Hence it probably owes its origin to Beorhtric, King 
of East Anglia circa 850-855.’ Mr. Andrew probably 
refers to the King of Mercia . . . whom the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle calls Burhred. . . .” Having com- 
placently assumed that though I wrote one thing I 
meant another, Dr. Astley proceeds to discuss the 
philological improbability of his own assumption. 
Quite so ; for King Cole would have been as germane 
to the question as was Burgred, King of Mercia. 


Dr. Astley is evidently unaware that the immediate 
redecessor to Edmund, A.D. 855, was Beorhtric. 
He is believed to have been the witness, Berhtric 
filius regis, to Berhtulf’s charters of A.D. 845, and he, 
certainly, succeeded to the crown of East Anglia 
before 855, for he has left us a series of coins bearing 
his title as King of the Angles, namely, BEORHTRIC 


REx A. 
W. J. ANDREW. 


Cadster, 
Whaley Bridge. 
GYPSY WORDS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


WITH reference to the article in your May number 
by Mr. W._E. A. Axon, LL.D., I send you some 
notes on the same subject made by my great-grand- 
father in 1796. If you think them worth printing in 
your next issue please do so. 
WILLIAM A. CRAGG. 
Threekingham House, 
Near Folkingham, Lincolnshire, 
May 28, 1907. 


From notes by Mr. John Cragg, of Threekingham, 
Lincolnshire : “July 1796: I had some conversation 
with the people calling themselves Egyptians, and 
have put down below several of their words, which I 
have corroborated by asking others their names for 
such and such things, but what sort of language it is 
derived from I am not able to say. These people 
nowadays chiefly pretend to deal in pots, etc. It is 
remarkable that nine out of ten have black hair— 


Gri ibe eP ... A horse. 

Grasney ... eee ... A mare. 

Monish ... wes ... Aman. 

Juval oon < .. A woman. 

Bocoro... rs ... Asheep. 

Gall mat oe ... A town. 

Care a abs ... A house. 

Congre ... ai .... Achurch, 

Jucal wes ne ... Adog. 

Sasham Halla... ... How do you do, 
my friend? 

Aslo de Clessa_... .... I wish you well.” 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Jt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thts 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” tf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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